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N Monday news was received from Omdurman that a day 

or two before the battle the Khalifa received news that a 
force of white men had occupied Fashoda. He at once sent 
two steamers up the White Nile to find out the truth of the 
report. One of these boats returned on September 7th, and 
surrendered to the Sirdar. The Captain says that he found 
Fashoda was in the hands of a white force, and that his boat 
was heavily fired on, and escaped with difficulty. ‘ Sub- 
sequent information,” says Reuter’s correspondent, “ten 1s to 
confirm the belief that the force at Fashoda is French, and 
the bullets found in the hull of the steamer are thought 
to be those of the French rifle.’ Since Monday there has 
been no more authentic news as to the matter, but our 
gunboats have at once started up the White Nile to report, 
and the Sirdar has ordered all the war correspondents to 
leave the Soudan. 


The excitement caused in Paris by these events is very great, 
and many of the newspapers declare that France must fight for 
her undoubted rights in Fashoda. Nevertheless, as we have 
explained elsewhere, our Government, if they act both firmly 
and discreetly, have the game completely in their hands. 
They must not enter into negotiations with France, but must 
occupy Fashoda in such force that Major Marchand will 
have no course open but to march out peacefully or sulk and 
remain as a pretended prisoner. Major Marchand almost 
certainly has only a few men, while we have some fifteen 
thousand available. When we are in possession of Fashoda 
it will be for France, if she wants to do so, to turn us out 
by a war in Europe. But France is not so foolish as to do 
anything of the kind. Egypt’s right to Fashoda is beyond 
= question, and we are the protectors and controllers of 

gypt. 


The difficulties of the Cretan question have been growing, 
not diminishing, during the past week. On Tuesday 
Admiral Noel, the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Squadron, who is said by all who know him to be an officer 
of exceptional strength and ability, handed certain demands 
to the Turkish Governor, which were to be complied with in 
forty-eight hours. If not, the Admiral proposed to take 
strong measures. The chief of these demands were that the 
ringleaders in the recent massacre should be handed over to 
as for summary punishment, and that the buildings com- 
manding the British positions in Candia should be at once 
demolished. The Sultan was extremely angry and indignant 
at this action, and at first talked of refusing all con- 
cessions, but when he saw that our Government intended to 
stand firm, he grew alarmed, and at 2 o'clock in the 
morning of Thursday sent Tewfik Pasha, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, to the four Embassies, to try to treat. 
Tewfik dragged the Russian, Italian, and French Ambassadors, 








done about disarming the Turks. 
wise step to take under the circumstances can only be decided 
on the spot, but that the Sultan should now be forced to with- 
draw his troops cannot be open to doubt. This is the first 
step necessary for getting rid of the European affaire Dreyfus 
which we have described elsewhere. It is very right, nay, 
absolutely necessary, to punish those who led the massacre of 
our soldiers and sailors, but matters cannot stop here. The 
whole Cretan problem must now be faced by the European 
Concert. We need hardly say that the notion of our 
“occupying ”—i.e., taking—Crete is as absurd as it is 
mischievous. 


The crisis caused in France by the new developments of 
the Dreyfus case has been aggravated by the reaction among 
the opponents of revision, who have now hardened their 
hearts, and in effect declare that Henry was splendide 
mendax and forged for the good of his country, and that 
Colonel du Paty de Clam, whom the War Office have just 
retired compulsorily for dereliction of duty, is also a hero. 
Meantime, General Zurlinden has definitely decided that he 
will not consent to revision, and will, if revision is decided on 
at to-day’s Cabinet, resign. The President of the Republic 
is also said to be strongly set against revision. The French 
papers are full of accounts of what happened at Monday’s 
Cabinet Council. General Zarlinden, it is alleged, produced the 
secret dossier, and some of the Ministers, including, of course, 
General Zurlinden, who is said to have been converted by the 
secret dossier, thought the documents authentic and conclusive, 
while others took a different view, “ but all were struck with 
the fact, evidenced by the endorsements and annotations, that 
they were not shown to the prisoner or his counsel.” 


This means that the first step in a revision of the case would 
be for the Court to ask General Mercier, the War Minister at 
the time of the trial, how he came to act so illegally. Here, then, 
is the great official obstacle to revision. It must involve a 
heavy censure on General Mercier. Note that if the use of 
documents not communicated to the prisoner were once 
officially admitted the whole trial would be ipso facto void, 
and the condemnation annulled. Meantime Paris is full of 
rumours as to the possible return of M. Zola, and the Anti- 
Semitic Press is showing a bloodthirstinessand savagery worthy 
of the Terror. By no means a quieting fact is that General 
Metzenger, who has been commanding in the manceuvres at 
Marseilles, has issued a General Order in which he talks 
menacingly of “the attacks of those who are endeavouring 
to disorganise the Army for the satisfaction either of their 
ambition or of their cupidity.” Clearly the conditions in 
France are electric, and a very little may to-day make things 
take a bad turn. Suppose General Zurlinden were to refuse 
either to resign or to grant revision, and were to be supported 
by the Army. 


At Geneva on Saturday last, at about 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, the Empress of Austria was assassinated by an 
Italian Anarchist of about twenty-five named Luigi Luccheni, 
the weapon used being a stiletto with a blade so thin as to 
resemble a very long bradawl rather than a dagger. The 
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Empress, accompanied by a lady-in-waiting, was walking from 
her hotel along the quay, on her way to take the lake steam- 
boat, by which she intended travelling to Montreux. She had 
nearly reached the steamer when a man, coming in tiv: 
opposite direction, rushed at her and stabbed her with great 
force in the region of the heart. The Empress fell, but with 
the assistance of the lady-in-waiting and afew passers-by 
she rose to her feet and walked on towards the steamer, 
evidently under the impression, as was her attendant, that 
she had merely received a blow. On arriving on board, how- 
ever, the Empress lost consciousness, and her dress being 
cut open, bloodstains were discovered. The steamboat at once 
put back, and the Empress was carried back to the hotel. 
There she was attended by two doctors, but without avail, and 
after receiving extreme unction from a priest, who had been 
summoned in haste, she died,—not half an hour after the 
infliction of the wound. The extreme thinness of the 
dagger caused the external wound to close at once, and the 
hemorrhage was thus almost entirely internal. It is almost 
certain that the Empress felt little or no pain, and was even 
unaware that she had been stabbed. She had, in fact, what she 
in common with all mankind desired, “a painless death.” 
The assassin, after delivering the blow, attempted to escape, 
but was overtaken and arrested by twocabmen. He is now 
in prison. As capital punishment has been abandoned in the 
canton of Geneva, he will only be imprisoned for life. The 
indignation in Switzerland was very great. 


It is difficult to find words of indignation strong enough to 
express our loathing of this senseless and brutal crime. The 
murder of areigning King or of a Prime Minister is explicable 
enough, but at first sight it seems incredible that any one 
should have wished to murder a person so harmless as the 
unhappy !mpress,—the victim of a restless melancholy which 
kept her constantly wandering through Europe, but which 
admittedly never prompted her to an unkind or offensive act. 
This was apparently the first thought of the Emperor, who, 
when he heard the news, exclaimed: “ It is incredible how any 
creature could have laid hands on such a woman, who never 
hurt a soul, and only did good all her life.” Yet do not these 
pathetic words in reality show an utter misunderstanding of 
the Anarchist movement? The Anarchist is not a person 
who acts from motives of personal hate, but a mad 
fanatic whom the sense of misery has rendered a wild 
beast. He kills because he imagines himself to be 
engaged in a vendetta against Kings and Queens. We 
do not think that because he is mad he should not be 
punished, for the dread of punishment restrains this type of 
semi-lunatic almost as much as it does the perfectly sane man, 
but it is not to beexpected that he will kill only the Royalties 
who rule. He wants any Royal blood, and that of an Empress 
will suit him almost as well as that of an Emperor. It is 
worth noting that all the recent Anarchist assassins have been 
Italians. The men who murdered Carnot and Canovas, and now 
the murderer of the Empress, were all Italians. It is what one 
mightexpect. First, the pressure of taxation in Italy has pro- 
bably made the condition of the population of the great towns 
more terrible than that of any poor population in Europe. 
Next, the Italian easily takes up such abstract ideas as 
Anarchy. Lastly, the Italian when unhinged by misery and 
vague aspirations is specially prone to the vendetta of the 
dagger. When he hates deeply, from whatever cause, he 
cannot rest till he kills, and in order to kill, will run any 
risk, and will use the dagger,—the only weapon which is 
really effective as an instrument of political assassination. 


The shock to the Emperor of Austria has been very great, 
—for this is the third great calamity that has fallen on him. 
His brother, Maximilian of Mexico, was tried by a Court- 
Martial and shot; his only son committed suicide under 
circumstances of peculiar horror ; and now his wife, for whom 
he had, no doubt, a great feeling of respect and affection, has 
been assassinated. No wonder that he exclaimed, “I see I 
am not to be spared any single misfortune in this world.” 
On the whole, however, the Emperor seems to be show- 
ing his accustomed courage and high sense of public duty, 
and after the exhibition of a certain irresolution he has 
settled down again to the many cares of his Empire. Owing 
to the internal situation in Austria-Hungary, it is not un- 
natural that already people are beginning to ask how will the 


Jimpress’s death affect political affairs. The general opinion 














seems to be that sympathy with the Emperor will make hig har@ 
task of reconciling the warring factions somewhat easier, Itis 
even whispered that the dynastic question may now be settled 
satisfactorily. The present heir to the throne and his brother 
are both men who, to pat the matter least harshly, would 
prove undesirable Emperors. Suppose, then, that in eighteen 
months ora couple of years the Emperor were to marry again, 
and that a male heir were to be born to him. That would, 
no doubt, solve many difficulties; but we must not forget 
that the Emperor is over sixty-eight. 


We note with satisfaction the issue on Monday of a 
bulletin in regard to the health of the Prince of Wales, 
signed by Sir William MacCormac and Mr. Fripp. It is 
now eight weeks since the accident occurred, and in tha¢ 
comparatively short time great progress has been made, 
The Prince can now walk with the aid of a stick, though he 
has to wear, and will have to continue to wear for many 
weeks, an apparatus for protecting the injured knee. “The 
massage and passive movement,” says the bulletin, “are con- 
tinued, and a considerable degree of mobility has been ob- 
tained in the knee-joint.” The refusal to operate has thus 
been justified. The medical moral of the Prince’s accident is, 
clearly the advantage of being a good patient. The Prince 
has been reasonable and obedient, and has given the treat- 
ment a fair chance—has been, in fact, a model invalid—with 
the result that he has escaped from a very nasty accident 
without serious evil. 


The lengths to which the Anti-Semitic fury induced by 
the Dreyfus affair is now carried is shown in an 
article in the Libre Parole of September 9th. M. Edouard 
Drumont, the famous Jew-baiter, on whom the mantle of the 
Pitre Duchesne has fallen, apologises at great length for 
having ventured to excuse Colonel Henry instead of glorifying 
him for his brave “stratagem of war.” M. Drumont quotes 
at length the regrets of another writer, M. Maurrus, that the 
opportunity for giving the martyred hero a public funeral 
was let slip. “We should have waved the blood-stained 
tunic and the soiled knife on every boulevard, paraded the 
coffin through the streets, and draped the funeral pall asa 
black banner.” This “martyrdom” of Colonel Henry, 
according to M. Drumont, is absolutely due to the Jew 
organisers of the Dreyfus conspiracy, who are now becoming 
alarmed at the consequences of their “treason,” and with 
cause. “For,” we translate literally, “when the filthy Jew 
(Bernard Lazare) who organised the campaign wrote the 
ignoble page in which he insults Colonel Henry in his heroic 
death ... his hideous face was convulsed by the Frismus ot 
Fear... He foresaw Punishment ...a hunt of Jews... 
the sewers loaded with corpses . . . the days of September.” 
No doubt people who regard the forgery of evidence as an 
act of heroic bravery when directed against alleged traitors 
may consider a massacre of the instigators of the “ treason” 
as a Holy War. The whole article breathes the very spirit 
of the Terror. 


We publish in another column a powerful letter from 
“A.V. D.” pointing out that it is an imperative necessity 
that the present Government, if it is to do its duty as 
guardian of the Union, should give England its fair share 
of representation in Parliament,—by reducing the over- 
representation of Ireland and Wales. As our readers know, 
we have again and again during the past few years urged 
upon Unionists the vital importance of this matter, and we are 
delighted to see the question taken up with such force and 
earnestness by so able a political thinker as our correspondent. 
We desire to be just to Ireland, but also to every other part 
of the United Kingdom; and it is not just that the vote 
of a man who happens to live in Ireland should have 
much greater electoral power than the vote of a man who 
lives in London. We agree also with “A. V. D.” that 
the settlement of the question cannot long be delayed. 
Unionist Members should, we hold, next Session obtain from 
the Government a definite pledge that the subject shall be 
fully dealt with in the Session after next,—i.e., that of 1900. In 
our opinion, any scheme of redistribution should be made 
as nearly arithmetical as possible, and also, if possible, 
capable of more or less automatic readjustment. The bogey 
of ‘One man, one vote” will, of course, be raised, but it is a 
mere bogey. Even if all double qualifications were abolished, 
we do not believe that the Unionists would be a penny the 
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worse. Where Unionist Members are safest is not in the 
little boroughs or in the counties, but in the great industrial 
towns, where practically it is already a case of “One man, one 


vote.” 


The chief, or rather the most popular and exciting, event in 
the meeting of the British Association at Bristol this week has 
been the strange tale told by M. de Rougemont, who declares 
that helived for thirty years among cannibal tribesin Australia, 
and was treated by them asachief or King. The genuine- 
ness of his statements has been challenged, but we note that 
the experts at the British Association, including some Austra- 
lians, appear to accept his narrative, and that what seemed 
his most “difficult” statement—ze, the riding on a turtle, 
the steering being done by kicking the turtle in the eye— 
has been vouched for by an Admiral. Admiral Moresby’s 
letter in Wednesday’s Daily Chronicle shows that turtle- 
riding is a well-recognised mode of water progression among 
midshipmen on the Australian station. We gather, indeed, 
from Admiral Moresby’s statement that a midshipman 
“sitting well back ” on a turtle is far safer than when engaged 
in the horse-riding expeditions which he always insists on 
taking when he gets on shore. 


M. de Rougemont’s regular paper was read at the meeting of 
the Geographical Section on Monday, and described how he was 
shipwrecked in the year 1865, and how he wandered about the 
northern part of the Australian Continent for many years 
trying to make his way back to civilisation. He once or twice 
met parties of white explorers, but being stark naked and 
smeared with black greasy clay, he was always taken for a 
savage, and generally fired at. At last he got tired of the 
hopeless search, and determined to live in solitude. His 
savage friends, however, suggested that instead he should be 
King among them. He accepted the offer, and for twenty years 
“ruled a King the pathless wilds” of Northern Australia. 
‘Then came the influenza and destroyed his wife and children. 
‘Yous left alone, he determined to once more try to reach 
sivilisation, and this time succeeded. One of the incidents 
recorded by M. de Rougemont is very picturesque. In 1875 
he found an old newspaper on a white man’s trail. Much of 
the information this paper contained puzzled him greatly, 
and he nearly worried himself into insanity over a statement 
that “the Deputies of Alsace and Lorraine had refased to vote 
iu the German Parliament, and had walked out.” Turn it 
over how he might, “he could not understand how the repre- 
sentatives of two great Departments in his own country could 
possibly be in the German Parliament, as of course he knew 
uothing of the War of 1870.” 


A very interesting paper was read by Miss Mary Kingsley 
before the Anthropological Section on Tuesday, the sub- 
ject being the law and nature of property among the 
peoples of the true negro stock. The three kinds of property 
existing in West African culture, said Miss Kingsley, were,— 
(1) ancestral property of the tribe; (2) family property 
in which every member of the family had a certain share; 
(2) private property,—i.e., that acquired or made by a man or 
woman by personal exertion, and that gained by gifts. Each 
of these kinds of property was equally sacred in the eye of 
native law. The only kind that could become anotier kind 
of property was the private. The President of the section 
highly praised the scientific value of Miss Kingsley’s paper, 
but itis obvious that the researches of this bold and able 
traveller have a political value also. The first thing necessary 
in governing and taxing natives—the two things are one—is 
to understand clearly and accurately their ideas as to property. 


Another striking paper, read by Mr. Fitzgerald Marriott 
before the Anthropological Section, had reference to the secret 
societies on the West Coast. ‘The science of life and death 
was taught in the highest of these societies, and even hinted 
at in the inferior.” Fetishism must not be confused with 
these societies, though spirit worship perhaps might be asso- 
ciated with them, “A mystic religion and belief in one God, 
a Creator, from whom springs all life, and to whom death was 
but in some sort a return, was the very inner secret of secrets; 
more they did not teach.” If this is true, the secret societies 
of West Africa are not very different from the Ancient 
Mysteries, where the chief sccret was the impressive com- 
munication of some philosophical aphorism in regard to 











religion, or the telling of the secret name of the god. This 
production of a seeret name is indeed the universal impulse 
of all who make secret societies. When children “make 
secrets ”"—i.e., form inchoate secret societies among them- 
selves—the inner mystery is almost always the calling of some- 
thing by a new and strange and secret name. 


It was announced on Monday that the Secretary for War 
had decided to restore to Colonel Frank Rhodes his commis- 
sion and rank in the Army. As our readers know, we have 
little sympathy with Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his methods in 
South Africa, but at the same time we have no desire to take 
up an implacable attitude towards the men who were 
engaged in the Raid, and we have always held that Colonel 
Rhodes’s share in the transaction was distinctly less culpable 
than that of many of the persons less directly concerned, and 
was at any rate devoid of any taint of dishonour or of whole- 
sale falsehood. Whatever may have been Colonel Rhodes’s 
essential motives, he was actually living in Johannesburg when 
he tried to organise a revolution against the undoubtedly 
illiberal and oppressive Boer Government. He deceived nobody 
whom it was his imperative duty not todeceive. Lastly, he did 
not receive a written order from his superiors and refuse to 
act upon it, as did the chief officers with Dr. Jameson’s force. 
He was, in fact, acting in a civilian capacity all through, and so 
did not induce officers of the Queen to commit breaches of faith 
and duty. That being so, there seems no need to protest against 
Lord Lansdowne’s action. Colonel Rhodes is a man of great 
courage and possesses an excellent military record. 


The Bishop of Rochester writes an admirable letter to 
Monday’s Times in regard to the “controversies on 
teaching and practice in the Church of England.” We are glad 
to see that though to a certain extent he appears personally to 
support confession, he protests against the “ general—and there- 
fore conventional and shallow—use” of confession, and again 
against “the dangers of a shallow, mechanical, dwarfing use of 
this potent remedy.” His main point, however, is to insist upon 
the spirit of comprehension as the true spirit of the Church 
of England. It has happened, he tells us, ‘from Elizabeth’s 
time to now that men who seemed very near to the Roman 
and Puritan positions respectively have been held within the 
unity of the Church’s life. But it has been a tenure on two 
conditions,—a condition of loyal conformity and a condition of 
not imposing what was peculiar to their own convictions asan 
exclusive test or standard upon the whole body of the Church.” 
The Bishop ends his letter with a striking passage in 
which he points how great a mistake it is for men in such 
a Church “to write in language which, if it were really 
meant by its writers, or if they were unchecked by the 
good-sense of English Churchmen at large, ought to be 
followed up by an attempt to extrude from the Church, 
not individuals guilty of flagrant disloyalty, but one or 
other of those great sections which in the good providence 
of God have been hitherto held together in a unity of life.” 
Another passage in the letter speaks of “the quiet witness 
of the formularies” which are contrasted by implication with 
extreme opinions on both sides. We do not know whether 
the Bishop would count Selden among the latitudinarians 
whose compliments he appears to think so detestable, but we 
cannot refrain from quoting a passage from the “ Table Talk ” 
which strikes us as most apposite in this context :—“ If you 
would know how the Church of England serves God, go to the 
Common-Prayer Book; consult not this or that man.” 


Our West Indian Islands, always unlucky, have been 
visited by a terrible hurricane, which occurred last Sunday. 
In St. Vincent the whole island has been swept bare of crops 
as well as buildings, and twenty thousand people are destitute 
and homeless. Barbadoes has suffered almost as badly, and 
there were sixty-one deaths and thirty-one injured, and 
thousands of houses were destroyed. Doubtless private 
charity here and throughout the Empire will be success- 
fully invoked to help the inhabitants, but so tremendous a 
calamity calls also for Government aid. The Imperial 
Parliament might quite fairly be asked to come to the assist- 
ance of the local Governments where their own resources 
are insufficient,—as we fear they will be in most cases. 


Bank Rate, 2) per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday, 109}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FASHODA AND THE FRENCH. 


HOUGH it is just possible that the mysterious white 
men who fired on the Khalifa’s steamers when they 
reached Fashoda were not Frenchmen, but Abyssinians, 
or Belgians, or even Englishmen, we will for the moment 
adopt the view held in Paris, and conclude that they are 
Frenchmen. If Fashoda is in the possession of the 
French, what are we to do? That is the problem with 
which the Government is face to face. In our opinion, 
and, we believe, in the opinion of the majority of the 
nation, there can only be one answer. We must inform 
the Frenchmen in question that Fashoda is part of the 
possessions of Egypt, and tell them further that though 
they are most welcome to stop for a time at Fashoda 
either as individually the guests of England and Egypt, 
or else as a scientific and exploring expedition passing 
through the country, they cannot be acknowledged to 
possess any rights whatever in the Nile Valley. If Major 
Marchand, or whoever is in command, refuses to stop on 
these terms, and insists upon remaining as in “ adverse 
possession” of Fashoda, then we have only one course, 
that is to bring up a sufficient force of troops and put 
him and his expedition out, using, of course, the minimum 
of force necessary to accomplish this object. To do any- 
thing else would be to acquiesce in an invasion by France 
of Egyptian territory, over the whole of which we now 
exercise control. When, at the accession of the present 
Khedive, the Sultan tried, by the issue of a new Firman, to 
steal a piece of territory from the eastern or Arabian boun- 
daries of Egypt, we insisted that he should do no such thing, 
and maintained successfully the integrity of Egyptian 
territory. Again, by friendly arrangement with Italy, 
we took over and resumed possession of Kassala, a por- 
tion of Egyptian territory which, with the acquiescence 
of England and Egypt, had been temporarily held by 
Italy. It is not, then, possible that we, acting as the con- 
trollers and protectors of Egypt, should agree to France 
taking possession of a portion of the main stream of the 
Nile,—the river which is the very life of Egypt, and in 
srder to secure the control of which we have just spent so 
wuch blood and treasure. This determination to stick at 
all costs to the main stream of the Nile, and so to connect 
our Egyptian dependency—for such it now is—with 
Uganda, is no newls invented principle. We have 
repeatedly told the French, and inthe most formal manner 
possible, that the whole course of the Nile, from the Lakes 
to the sea, is covered either by the rights of England or by 
those of Egypt, and that we should regard any intrusion 
into the Nile Valley as an “ unfriendly act,”—a diplomatic 
phrase which means, of course, a casus belli. 
To retreat from that position would now be utterly ruin- 
ous. After such a withdrawal no Power would ever believe 
-ina British protest, and we should be forced to make actual 
war whenever we meant to be firm. To say that we 
intended to fight if such and such things were done or 
not done would have become an empty form. But it 
will be said: “Does this really mean that we are 
on the verge of war with France, and that if 
they are at Fashoda and stop there, we shall have 
to send the Fleet to Brest?” We do not think there 
is any cause for such alarm. If we are only firm at the 
beginning, and do not by an initial show of weakness lure 
France into a position from which she will be unable to 
retreat with dignity, we shall run no risk of war. What 
we hold the Government should do is this. To begin with, 
they should—especially as they have so great a preponder- 
ance of power on the spot—deal with the matter locally. 
They should hold no communication on the subject with 
the French Government, and should act exactly as if 
Major Marchand’s expedition were a purely private raid, of 
which the French Government had no knowledge. There 
will be no need to inflict any great loss on Major Mar- 
chand and his men. We hold the river, and we can land a 
sufficient force to cut off their supplies and virtually 
imprison them. If they elect to starve and sulk, we can, 
while they are starving and sulking, take possession of the 
country, raise the British and Egyptian flags, and organise 
a Government. If Major Marchand had a real army this 
wonid, of course, be impossible. But he has, in all proba- 


bitty, only a few hundred men, while the Sirdar can 





at a pinch land three or four well drilled and equipped 
battalions at Fashoda. If this were done, and if no 
encouragement reached Major Marchand from Paris, we 
may depend upon it that he would soon tire of his splendid 
isolation. Remember that, placed as he is, he is very much 
in the air. It is a tremendous business to get supplies 
from the French Congo, and though Obok is nearer, there 
is no reason to suppose that Menelek will encourage the 
French to use Abyssinia as a base for holding the Upper: 
Nile. If we pursue this plan of disregarding Major 
Marchand, or rather, as it were, insulating him, it will 
remain for the French Government to act. They can, of 
course, make our going to Fashoda a casus belli, for a 
nation has a right to make anything a casus belli. France 
might, for example, make our possession of Jersey a 
ground for war. But does any one seriously suppose that 
France will say to us: ‘ Unless the Egyptian troops are. 
recalled from Fashoda in twenty-four hours we shall 
declare war’? Nothing short of that would be likely to 
have any effect, and is France in a position to make such 
a declaration ? After all, France, like other Powers, jg 
ultimately governed in the case of peace and war by the 
possibilities of success. But what chance of success 
would France possess? She would have no allies, 
Russia might be friendly in feeling, but she would be 
certain to say: ‘Our best way of helping you in your 
struggle will be to agree with Germany, Italy, and 
Austria that if they will stand out of the quarrel, we 
will. Germany and her allies will be certain to agree to. 
this, and thus our action will save you from all anxiety in 
regard to invasion, and will enable you to concentrate 
vour efforts on a maritime war and a descent upon 
England.’ But could France reasonably expect to 
win in a maritime war? We might not be able 
to hurt her very much, but could she hurt us? 
It is, of course, impossible accurately to forecast the 
character of any war, but speaking generally we should 
imagine that what must happen would be something of 
this kind. M. Lockroy has told us what is the present 
condition of the French Fleet,—“ a Navy of samples.” 
There are plenty of ships, and many of them are marvels 
of scientific skill in construction and armament, but there 
could be little homogeneity about the squadrons which 
would oppose us either in the Channel or in the Mediter- 
ranean. But homogeneity in the ships of a fleet 
is now admitted to be a matter of the greatest import- 
ance. The best policy, then, for France would be to 
keep her ships in harbour, and await developments. But 
this, we may be sure, the French would not do. Public 
opinion would grow restless, and would insist upon the 
French ships giving us battle. No doubt we should lose 
many good ships in action, but probably the French 
would lose a good many more, and when the war closed 
France would most likely be without a navy, and we with 
one which, if reduced in fighting efficiency, would be aug- 
mented by several valuable additions in the shape of prizes. 
But would it pay France to come out of a war without a 
navy, just when Germany had become a powerful mari- 
time Power? Surely France does not want to feel that 
Germany might invade her both by land and sea. 

For these reasons, if we go to Fashoda and quietly 
take possession, France will not, we believe, order us 
out, and when we refuse to go, us of course we 
should, will not attack us by land and sea. But 
nothing else will serve her turn, for as we have shown, 
if the matter is settled locally, it is we who must win, 
for we have fifteen thousand splendidly trained and 
equipped men and a dozen large gunboats within reack 
of Fashoda, while France has at most only a few hundred 
men and a steam launch on the Nile, and no reinforce- 
ments available that are not separated, from Fashoda by 
a thousand miles of mountain, river, swamp, and forest. 

If, then, it is the French who are at Fashoda, we 
see no reason why we should be greatly alarmed. 
The most they will do, we believe, is to try to make 
their occupation the ground for a good bargain 1n 
regard to the Bahr-el-Ghazel and its afiluents. Here it 
is possible that we can afford to make concessions. We 
cannot, of course, let France have the whole course of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel, but a portion of the upper part 
might conceivably be conceded to her on terms. That, 
however, is a matter for Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Cromer, and not for the journalists to decide. We do 
not, then, expect that if it is the French who are at 
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Fashoda there will be any great difficulty—though there 
will, no doubt, be a great deal of screaming—in settling 
the matter satisfactorily. What would be a much more 
serious matter would be the presence there of the 
Abyssinians, and that, we think, is by no means an im- 

ossible explanation of the force that fired French bullets 
into the Khalifa’s gunboat. Menelek, if he were to prove 
intractable, would be a far greater obstacle to the con- 
nection of the Lakes with the Delta than any number 
of French expeditions. But we may fairly hope that 
tke problem will not prove insoluble, that the Sirdar and 
Colonel Wingate, who is an excellent diplomatist and who 
knows the secret springs and forces of Abyssinian diplomacy, 
will be able to make a reasonable arrangement with the 
Abyssinian commander on the spot, and that, later, 
Menelek may be convinced that we have no designs on 
Abyssinia, and want the riverway and not the mountains. 
In any case, it is well to remember that it is not the 
French who are likely to prove the real difficulty, but the 
Abyssinians. It is they who must be watched and con- 
ciliated, and not Major Marchand and his fellow-explorers. 
We do not, of course, mean to suggest that the Abyssinian 
obstacle will not be surmounted. We firmly believe that 
it will be. All we want to do is to warn our readers that 
Abyssinia is not a Power which can be neglected in our 
advance up the Nile. 





EUROPE’S “AFFAIRE DREYFUS.” 


E are all, English, Germans, Austrians, and 
Italians, very fond of abusing the French 

people for their conduct over l’affaire Dreyfus, and doubt- 
less it is bad enough, but are we sure that the rest of 
Europe is really justified in this throwing of stones? 
Have not the European Powers also their affwire 
Dreyfus, in the shape of the blood-drenched island of 
Crete? Let our readers think over the matter coolly 
and fairly, and they will find that it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the Cretan problem is to 
the European Powers as a whole what the Dreyfus 
case is to France. The unhappy Cretans are being 
made the victims of European fears and _jealousies. 
Thousands of Frenchmen will tell you that, whether the 
Dreyfus conviction was just or unjust, it must now be 
maintained. To grant revision and to let Dreyfus out of 
prison might, nay, almost certainly would, produce such 
terrible results in France, that it is absolutely necessary 
to keep the prisoner of the Devil’s Island in his 
iron cage. ‘No doubt,” argue the more moderate of the 
Anti-Dreyfus party, “it seems cruel to keep a man in 
prison about whose guilt there is a doubt, but it is 
nothing compared to the cruelty of letting war loose 
upon Europe. Men have constantly to be sacrificed, 
both in peace and war, to the public needs; and 
if Dreyfus is one of them, we may be sorry, 
but we cannot say: ‘ Better any catastrophe to France 
and Europe than that a soldier should suffer lifelong 
imprisonment.’” It is with sophistries hardly less crude, 
and also hardly less cruel, that the action of the Powers 
in Crete is defended. It is admitted that the condition 
of Crete is miserable in the extreme, that anarchy and 
bloodshed are rife in the island, that the Christians are 
deeply injured by the uncertainty, and the consequent 
cessation of trade and commerce, and that the Mahom- 
medan peasants who are collected in the towns are de- 
moralised by a mixture of starvation and_ religious 
fanaticism. The island is, in fact, a bear-pit, in which a 
perpetual fight is going on, the European fleets keeping 
the ground, and, in effect, preventing one set of combatants 
from destroying the other, and so ending the struggle. 
“ But,” say the defenders of the European Concert, “ it is 
better that these horrors should take place than that 
Europe should be plunged in war. What are the suffer- 
ings of a few Cretans compared with the miseries that 
would fall on Europe in case of war. It would be better 
even to make the present state of things in Crete per- 
manent than to run any risk of a catastrophe so awful as a 
general war.” Here is exactly the Dreyfus case. The French 
people think it expedient that one man should suffer in 
order that France may not be exposed to danger. The 
European Concert holds that one island—i.e., a number 
of men, women, and children—should suffer lest Europe 
be exposed to danger. No doubt, like all analogies, this 


for example, does not support its chose jugée by forgery, 
perjury, and subornation of perjury, if not, indeed, by 
subornation of suicide. Still, the “ mother” motive is in 
both cases the same,—the motive of panic. 

But panic always has proved, and always will prove, 
the most dangerous as well as the cruellest force at work 
in the world. Panic not only makes men act as the 
people of France acted during the Revolution, but it also 
brings catastrophes like that of the Revolution. We see 
this alike in the case of Dreyfus and of Crete. The 
cruelty of keeping an innocent man, or at any rate a 
man who has not been fairly tried, in prison has its 
counterpart in the dangers which the cry for revision 
has produced. The refusal to reopen the case has not 
brought peace and quiet, but a perilous storm. So 
it is almost certain to prove with Crete. The making 
of a ring-fence of ironclads round Crete and the 
refusal to listen to the miseries of the wretched 
island lest Europe should be put in danger have not 
produced tranquillity, but a dangerous ferment. Europe 
has been trying for a year and a half not to think about 
Crete, but Crete has at last insisted on being heard, and the 
whole question of the future of the island has this week 
been raised in a most disagreeable and dangerous form. 
We have no more buried the Cretan problem than the 
French have} buried l’ajaire Dreyfus. The policy of not 
doing a plain and obvious duty for fear of things going 
wrong in Europe has placed the Powers not in less, but 
in greater danger. The only consolation for Englishmen 
in this wretched business is the knowledge that England 
has at any rate always done her best within the Concert 
to mitigate the horrors of Cretan anarchy, and that 
could she have had her way the Turkish soldiers 
would have left Crete long ago, and liberty been 
assured to the inhabitants of the island. It ig 
true that Lord Salisbury has been the apologist for 
the Concert. If, however, his words are given due 
attention, it will be seen that he has not been the 
apologist of the chose jugée so much as of “ revision,” 
though at the pace of the steam-roller. He has done his 
very best to get the Cretan question considered and 
settled short of breaking up the Concert. We do not of 
course, think that the policy of clinging to the steam-roller, 
be its pace never so mean, or, at any rate, while it is not 
going backward, is the right one, but we must not be 
unfair to Lord Salisbury because we do not agree with 
him. Though, as we consider, by wrong and totally in- 
adequate methods, he has unquestionably tried to do his 
best for the liberation of the Dreyfus of Europe. His 
methods and those of the Concert, however, have failed, 
and it is now necessary to consider some plan of putting 
the affairs of Crete on a less cruel and miserable basis. 
Revision was, in fact, decided on when the British 
Admiral sent his ultimatum to Edhem Pasha. 

Autonomy has been ceded to Crete in theory, why 
should it not now be given in practice by the com- 
pulsory withdrawal not only of the Turkish troops 
but of the Turkish officials, and by the appointment 
of a Governor or Prince who is not a Turkish sub- 
ject? The answer is, of course, because the Powers 
cannot agree to such steps. Why cannot they agree to 
them? Partly, we'shall be told, because they are jealous 
of each other, but still more because the Porte objects, 
and they are each and all—except England —still 
anxious to curry favour with the Sultan and make him 
believe that they are his only friends. Germany 
admittedly played her instrument in the Concert 
solely with a view to winning the liking of Turkey, 
and withdrew when she found that such a course would 
best please the Sultan. Hitherto Russia has been equally 
unwilling to take any strong action for fear of imperilling 
her influence over Turkey, and France, of course, 
follows suit. France has, too, her own reasons for 
wishing to keep well with the Sultan. She has many 
millions of Mahommedan subjects, she might find Turkish 
influence in Egypt useful, and she would be greatly 
annoyed if all Turkish concessions went to Germany, 
and the Porte began seriously to consider whether 
France was the proper Power to be the protector of 
the Eastern Christians. Austria, and Italy with her, 
is simply intent on maintaining the status quo, and 
holds that men walking on the edge of a precipice 
in the dark must not turn aside to bother about 
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life is not worth that of five men.” Is it then hopeless to 
expect any change? We do not think so. We believe 
the moment has come for a bold “ State-stroke” on 
the part of England. Why should not England say 
again to Russia that she may do what she will as to 
naming a Governor for Crete, and also pledge herself 
io stand by Russia if any inconveniences should arise 
from Russia’s action? If Russia would not accept that 
arrangement, then let England consider whether she feels 
capable of taking the Cretan question in hand alone. If 
she does not, as we suppose would, and perhaps must, 
be the answer, England should leave the Concert, and 
allow the Powers to settle the Cretan business as best 
ihey can. But we do not believe that there will be 
any need for such drastic measures, We cannot doubt 
that if the Czar is properly approached, and his humanity 
«nd high-minded nature fairly and openly appealed to, he 
will be induced to change his earlier attitude and to join 
us in our efforts to give peace to Crete. Our appeal, that 
is, will not be in vain, provided we can prove to him that 
we ourselves are disinterested and sincere. Surely the 
civing of such proof should not be beyond the resources 
of our Foreign Office. 





FRANCE AND THE NEW TERROR. 


A§ we write it is still undecided whether General 

Zurlinden will resign, and, if he does, whether it 
will be possible for M. Brisson to remain in office. In 
other words, the question of revision or of the main- 
tenance of the chose jugée still remains undecided. A fort- 
night ago everything pointed to revision. It seemed then 
incredible that even the most hardened Anti-Dreyfusard or 
the most enragé advocate of the honour of the Army could 
think that his cause would be served by the refusal to recon- 
sider the Dreyfus case, and submit the evidence on which 
the prisoner was convicted to a more searching examination 
than it has yet received. To ask for revision was not to ask 
very much, since the necessary inquiries would be in the 
hands of officials and Judges all anxious to maintain the 
sanctity of the chose jugée, and to show the world, if possible, 
that the chiefs of the Army had been entirely justified in 
their action. The world therefore, and especially people in 
Ungland, jumped to the conclusion that all France would 
agree that the best way out of the present impasse would 
be a revision of the Dreyfus case. It seems that the world 
was mistaken. Now that the Anti-Dreyfusards and Anti- 
Semites have had time to recover from the shock caused 
by the news of the Henry forgery, they are as furiously 
convinced as ever that ‘‘ the Syndicate” is ruining France. 
Public opinion, in fact, is perceptibly hardening against 
revision. That fact is so astounding, that while we are 
waiting to know the final decision of the French Cabinet 
‘i is worth while to try to understand the present temper 
of the French mind, and the forces that are at work 
to make a nation so quick and intelligent and on the 
whole so humane and sympathetic as the French take up 
the position which it seems to have taken up. We believe 
that if the dominant factor of the situation be put into 
2 word, that word must be terror. Now, as so often before 
in her history, the passion that is ruling France is not really 
the passion of hate, but the passion of terror. If we look at 
the France of to-day, we see, though no doubt in a somewhat 
modified form, many of the symptoms which astounded 
and horrified the world during the Revolution. “ Why 
on earth did you kill each other like that, and for no real 
reason?” asked an Englishman of a Conventionnaire who 
had survived the Terror. “ Parce que nous étions des 
laches,” was the answer, and the true answer,—‘ Be- 
cause We were in a state of terror.” But, alas! a French- 
man in a state of terror does not merely act foolishly or 
even cruelly. He wants to kill. He feels that unless he 
can take somebody else’s life his own will be taken. Look 
«ut the extract we quote in another column from the Libre 
Parole. Itis the voice of the Pére Duchesne. M. Drumont 
‘n effect and by inference tells the Jews that their blood 
shall run as in the September massacres, and their corpses 
choke the sewers. Nothing specific, nothing definite, is 
urged against the Jews. Only, those who take their cue 
from writers like M. Drumont feel that unless the Jews 
are killed, they and theirs will suffer. The Jews, like the 
aristocrats, must die before they can bring the land to 
utter ruin. And there is no time to be wasted ; unless some- 
juing is done quickly all is lost. But it will perhaps be 








said, “Why pay attention to M. Drumont; his are only the 
commonplace ravings of the Anti-Semite, and need not be 
taken seriously.” Possibly; though we must not forget that 
the Libre Parole now circulates by the hundred thousand, 
Still, if M. Drumont is ignored, what are we to say of 
an item of news taken from the Temps of Wednesday ? 
It is there stated that M. de Baudry d’Asson—a very 
typical Frenchman and a Deputy—has written to the Pre- 
sident of the Council asking him to convoke the Chamberg 
without delay in order to finish once and for all (trancher) 
the question of revision. But this is not all. The writer 
ends by saying that “it is equally necessary to vote ‘at 
once’ a law declaring that all insulters of the Army and all 
traitors to their country shall be shot without mercy.” 
This is, in effect, the law of the suspects, for without doubt 
any person who asked for revision, who defended revision, 
and, tinally, any one who was known secretly to desirerevision, 
would ultimately become an insulter of the Army. These 
are, of course, the extremer cases, but alongside of them, and 
because of them, there are thousands of ordinary men whom 
terror is rendering senselessly cruel. They say, as we have 
noted elsewhere, that things have gone too far to make it 
possible to consider the Dreyfus case in isolation, and that 
the cry for revision has, in effect, become treason, and must 
therefore henceforth be considered and treated as treason, 
Thousands of men all over the country have, in fact, con- 
vinced themselves that if once revision is agreed to 
France is lost. It was exactly the same in the Revolution. 
Not one man in a hundred really wanted the aristocrats 
and the suspects to be guillotined. He pitied them, 
indeed, as far as he dared. But he was told that unless 
they died he himself and all he cared for would most 
certainly be destroyed. In that case there was no alterna- 
tive. It was his life against the lives of the men who 
were ripe for the knife. Depend upon it, it is now, as 
then, terror and nothing else that prevents revision, and 
that may conceivably produce something very like revolu- 
tion in France. 

But how and whence does the terror come? Why 
should people believe that if revision takes place France 
will be undone and the streets of Paris drenched with 
blood ? The idea, we shall be told, is ridiculous. If 
the French people only choose to say that revision shall 
be conducted quietly and soberly and without dis- 
turbance, what possible opportunity can there be for 
revolution or bloodshed ? Those who argue thus know 
very little of the French character or of French history. 
Frenchmen by the hundred thousand, nay, by the 
million, believe that revision means something terrible 
and ruinous simply and solely because they have been 
told so. The fact that they have not been told how 
or why revision will produce these horrors matters not 
at all. In fact, the fear they feel is more, not less, 
terrible because it is so vague. To excitable people 
nothing is so alarming as an unknown terror. ‘If you 
do that, the consequences will be so awful, so swift, and 
so overwhelming that no man dare even name them, or 
even think of them in his own mind.’ Say that impres- 
sively enough, and often enough, to the French people, 
and if you have some colour for your talk, they will 
shiver and believe you; and if any man tries to unmask 
the imposture, he may soon be hooted down or stoned as 
“the betrayer.” But few try to stand up against 
such delusions, for in France men do not, as in England, 
say habitually: ‘The fellow is talking pernicious non- 
sense, but he ought all the same to have a fair 
hearing.’ South, who saw the Titus Oates terror—English- 
men were not always as reasonable as they are now— 
long ago pointed out the fatal imposture and force of 
words, in language unsurpassed for point and vigour. He 
tells us how with ‘two or three popular empty words” one 
may do what one will with the mass of mankind, “for a 
plausible, insignificant word in the mouth of an expert 
demagogue is a dangerous and a dreadful weapon.” When 
we remember the part that “ chose jugée,” “the Syndicate,” 
“Jew,” and “the honour of the Army” have played in 
the Dreyfus tragedy, we see the full significance of South’s 
discourse. Equally true is what he says of “the trivial 
slightness and levity of most minds.” ‘ Take any 
passion of the soul of man while it is predominant and 
afloat, and just in the critical height of it ‘nick’ it with 
some lucky or unlucky word, and you may as certainly 
overrule it unto your own purpose as a spark of fire 
falling upon gunpowder will infallibly blow it up.” How 
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true is this of every step in the Dreyfus case. The 
passion of suspicion was stirred up in regard to the 
‘Army, and was “ nicked” by the word “Jew-traitor,” 
and before that unlucky phrase fell down all the rules 
of evidence and the principles of justice. Next, the 
popular passion was “nicked” with “chose jugée”; 
Then with “the Hebrew Syndicate,” which is supposed 
to be bent on destroying the Army of France and 
handing her over to the foe. Now the demagogues are 
trying to “nick” the popular frenzy with some phrase 
denoting the supreme duty of lying and forging to defend 
the honour of one’s country. 

What is the end to be? Will France recover her 
senses, or will she drift further and further into the 
whirlpool of terror, from which she will deem it impossible 
to find deliverance save at the hands of a tyrant? It is 
impossible to say, but our earnest hope is that France 
will manage to get through the Dreyfus crisis without 
revolution. After all, there are some encouraging 
symptoms, though there are many which are discouraging. 
The action taken by Colonel Picquart, by M. Zola, by 
M. de Pressensé, and by the large number of dis- 
tinguished men who have supported them, shows how 
much manliness, as well as courage, in the ordinary 
sense—want of physical courage is never the French- 
man’s defect—there is in the French character. It 
may be that these healthier elements will prevail, and 
that the dogged, nay, magnificent, persistence of the 
supporters of Dreyfus will at last be rewarded by the 
conversion of the nation toa saner mood. If that is so, 
France will have won a bloodless victory over her own 
fears, will have learned a great lesson, and will be 
stronger, not weaker, for l’affwire Dreyfus. But though 
this is our ardent hope, we confess that at the present 
moment the political horizon is dark and gloomy. The 
symptoms of the terror which we have described are not 
pleasant symptoms, and no friend of France can regard 
them without sorrow and alarm. 





THE MURDER OF THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


T is one of the misfortunes of journalists that they 
have sometimes to write on subjects which, while 
they excite profound emotion, supply no material for 
comment. The murder of the Empress of Austria is 
pre-eminently one of these. Nothing can be sadder than 
this sensational close to a life passed—for a crowned 
head—in exceptional retirement and amid much physical 
and mental suffering. It was of a piece with the whole 
career of the Empress Elisabeth that death should over- 
take her just when she was able to speak of her improved 
health, and of her hope of being well enough to take part 
in the Jubilee festivities at Vienna. But when the great 
commonplaces of life and death, and of the conjunction 
between great position and great misfortunes, have once 
more been uttered, what remains to be said ? 


The murder might, indeed, be treated as a political event, 
as the occasion for new measures against the Anarchists to 
whose teaching and influence we owe thiscrime. But though 
the connection between Anarchy and assassination has 
received a new illustration, it cannot be said that we have 
any fresh light as to the measures by which that connection 
can be rendered harmless. There is a general disposition, 
of course, to call for more severe measures of repression. 
The Continental Monarchies have long viewed with dis- 
pleasure the comparative freedom which Anarchists enjoy 
in Switzerland and England, and it is only natural that 
what will be regarded as one of the disastrous results of 
this freedom should be made the text of renewed exhorta- 
tions to put an end toit. We do not see, however, that 
any law, however merciless, would have availed to 
prevent Luccheni’s crime. After all, the one real 
deterrent is the probability of detection and punishment, 
and in this case it seems scarcely possible that any hope 
of escape could have been entertained. Anarchists who 
value their lives and liberties do not choose the quay of 
Geneva as the place, or 2 o’clock in the afternoon as the 
time, for the commission of a murder. During the many 
Wanderings of the Empress of Austria, Luccheni might 
have found opportunities of compassing her death with 
far less risk to himself. No additional severity, whether 
of procedure or of penalty, would have made any difference 
to his desire to murder some one,—a Sovereign if possible, a 





Minister if a Sovereign could not be had, “ those who try to 
subject other men to their own will” if neither Sovereign 
nor Minister came in his way. It is our misfortune in deal- 
ing with Anarchism that the means of resisting it becomes 
less as the danger arising from it becomes greater. That 
our conflict with it has been as successful as it has been 
is due to the poverty of character which belongs to most 
of its disciples. If they had more boldness, if they were 
more set upon the objects they propose to themselves, and 
less set upon bringing a whole skin out of the attempt to 
secure them, there would be a good many more murders 
than have actually been committed. 

Nor does another method, which is sometimes suggested, 
promise any better result. Those who recommend it 
realise quite well the impossibility ot making punishment 
more severe. What they want to see is the subjection of 
the Anarchist to those lesser but more irritating incon- 
veniences which are associated with the police process 
known as “moving on.” More constant surveillance, it is 
argued, would worry the Anarchists out of existence. It 
is because in certain countries they are too much 
Jet alone, and are free to plot and plan at their ease, 
that they have become so formidable. Why, for example, 
should Luccheni have been allowed to remain in Geneva > 
Enough was known about him to make him an object of 
police surveillance while he was at Lausanne; why was 
he permitted to go into another canton, instead of being 
expelled from the Federal territory ? But where was he 
to go? If every country is to be closed against Anarchists 
the only possible consequence will be to give an immense 
stimulus to their ingenuity. If the world will not tolerate 
them in their real character, it must be made to tolerate 
them in some assumed character. In this way the career 
of an Anarchist will, it is true, become more dangerous, 
but for this very reason it will become more attractive tv 
certain temperaments. Besides this, universal banish- 
ment is an impossible penalty. If it were applied it 
would end in converting every Anarchist into a personally 
conducted police tourist. In every country of the world 
he would be allowed to remain for a certain number of 
days, and then be sent off to the country next on the 
police list. This would be so irrational a procedure tha 
in the end perpetual imprisonment would have to be 
substituted for it. Wherever the Anarchist might be, 
there he would remain; only he would remain in con- 
finement, not at large. But this arrangement would 
be too offensive to the public conscience to be long 
endured. No country would permit the infliction of the 
gravest punishment short of death on mere suspicion of 
being an Anarchist. Some proof would be demanded that 
the prisoner had tried to give effect to his convictions, 
and when none was forthcoming all that the law would 
bring about would be a series of objectless trials and 
mischievous acquittals. 

Each new manifestation of the Anarchist spirit lands us 
therefore in the same conclusion. The power of society to 
deal with it is limited to the prevention and detection of 
particular crimes. In both these directions much has 
already been done, and it is quite possible that much more 
remains to be done. The moment that a man begins to 
contemplate and prepare for a political murder he enters a 
region in which, as police machinery improves, it ought to 
be more and more difficult for him to go long unobserved. 
Nothing could be more damping to an Anarchist than the 
discovery that, though he has only lately begun to medi- 
tate an assassination, the slight additional activity and 
purpose which his thoughts have imparted to his acts has 
been enough tomake him very much more interesting to the 
police. In proportion as their machinery is perfected pre- 
vention becomes more constant, and detection more certain 
in those rare cases where prevention has missed its aim. 
One other lesson, however, may be learned even from this 
purposeless murder of the Empress of Austria. It is 
the importance of clearing the political atmosphere of the 
forces which tend to breed Anarchists. No doubt more 
than one explanation may be given of the large part that 
Italians play in Anarchical conspiracies. But no explana- 
tion is at once so simple and so complete as that which 
attributes it to the misery of the Italian population. 
Luccheni may not himself have been in want, but he 
belonged to a nation and a class to which want is terribly 
familiar. The Italian peasantry are very poor, they ar 
very heavily taxed, and they are not even taxed in fa! 
proportion to their meaus of payment. All these circum- 
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stances tend to create an atmosphere of discontent which 
is admirably fitted to breed Anarchism in exceptional 
natures. It may not be in the power of the Government 
to remove the poverty of Italy, but they can lighten the 
burden of taxation, and they can take care that the richer 
classes of the community bear their full share of that 
burden. No political consideration, however urgent, ought 
for a moment to come in the way of the latter of these 
reforms, and nothing short of the security of national 
existence should be allowed to delay the adoption of the 
former. That is the contribution which Italy can make 
to the solution of the Anarchist problem, and it is one 
which she is bound to offer in her own interest as much 
as in that of the world. 





THE VOICE OF SENSE AND TRUTH. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD, it will be remembered, said 
that after a long spell of that “ hare-brained chatter 
of irresponsible frivolity” by which the autumn months 
were so frequently distinguished, the “ voice of sense and 
truth ” made itself heard in welcome fashion on the ninth 
of November. A like intervention has been needed, and 
has come at last, in the prolonged newspaper controversy 
which has raged over a variety of points of teaching and 
practice in the Church of England. Not, indeed, that 
“frivolity” has been at all a leading feature of those 
attacks and replies, rejoinders and surrejoinders, rebuttals 
and surrebuttals, which have filled pages of the Times for 
many weeks past. Far from it. Their dominant note 
has been one of earnestness, only too deadly, the earnest- 
ness of those who feel themselves, to quote Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pbrase, “ within measurable distance of civil war,” 
and are by no means particularly depressed at the pros- 
pect, if, indeed, they do not rather enjoy it. And that is 
why, the Church of England being not only a Christian 
organisation, but the Church of England, it was high 
time that from some authoritative quarter a summons 
should sound forth, recalling heated combatants to a 
recognition of their common duty. Happily, such an 
appeal has been uttered, and in very weighty terms, and 
it is conveyed in the Bishop of Rochester’s letter in the 
Times of Monday. 

Not denying the benefits that may result from the venti- 
lation of diverse opinions and the expression of diverse 
feelings, Bishop Talbot deplores the lack, in the corre- 
spondence which has run so long a course, of ‘the 
attempt of different sides to understand one another,— 
to distinguish, to recognise what is true in antagonistic 
positions, and what are the weaknesses, or perils, or 
exaggerations of one’s own.” Such a temper, much as we 
all are accustomed to regard it as almost a matter of 
course in the world of party politics, can never fail to bear 
evil fruit. In the present case, as the Bishop of 
Rochester powerfully contends, it is to be specially depre- 
cated, firstly, because it ignores the profundity, subtlety, 
and solemnity of the subjects under consideration; secondly, 
because it involves a surprising indifference to the teachings 
of experience in the regions concerned; and, thirdly, 
because it is peculiarly and radically at variance with the 
genius, and therefore injurious to the collective useful- 
ness, of the Church of England. The first of these 
reasons is too obvious to need enforcement, though it is 
conspicuously forgotten by newspaper controversialists. 
The second is effectively illustrated in the Bishop’s letter 
by a reference to the manner in which the question of 
confession has been treated in the Times correspondence. 
We have recently set forth our own views on this subject, 
and shall hardly be regarded as prejudiced in favour of 
the practice. But we see no reason to challenge the 
justice of the observations employed by the Bishop of 
Rochester in summing up the spirit in which that part of 
the present controversy has unhappily been conducted. 


But the point on which we desire to lay most stress is 
Bishop Talbot’s third and final reason for deploring the 
temper which has marked very much of the recent discus- 
sion on Church subjects,—that it is at variance with ‘ that 
which should be, and largely is, a characteristic excellence of 
the Church of England.” The Bishop goes on to point cut 
that the Church of England has always lived by a wise com- 
prehension, “ of which, I think,” he adds, “as time kas gone 
by, she has learnt increasingly to trust the intrinsic right- 
ness and validity. She has her own mind, and it is the 





mind neither of Romanism nor of Puritanism. But it ig 
stated reticently and in a manner to include rather than 
to repel. The result has been that men of very varying 
convictions upon those matters on which it is easier to 
debate than to decide, and to be dogmatic than to be Wise, 
have found themselves at home within her.” All thig 
would be excellent by whomsoever said, even by a latitudi. 
narian. Its peculiar value, however, lies in the fact that 
it is said by a prelate who is recognised on all hands ag 
having deep and strong convictions, as it happens of the 
High Church type, and who is well known to be as remote 
as possible from the view that, in respect of questions 
of religious belief, nothing is of great consequence. From 
such a man it must be very specially useful that there 
should come at such a time as the present so emphatic a 
plea for wider recognition of the truth that comprehension 
is of the very essence of the Church of England, and that 
comprehension in this case does not mean mere legal in. 
clusion, but frank and friendly readiness to believe the best 
of one another’s aims, and to learn as much as pos. 
sible from one another’s spirit and modes of working. No 
doubt, as the Bishop of Rochester recognises, “ such cum- 
prehension has its necessary limits,” and controversy may 
be useful in testing whether those limits are being exceeded. 
“ But, not unhappily,” he proceeds, “it has been mainly left 
to the quiet witness of the formularies and to the general 
influence of loyal opinion within the Church to modify or 
repel such opinions as really transgress the fair bounds of 
comprehension. And so it has happened from Elizabeth's 
time to now that men who seemed very near to the Roman 
and Puritan positions respectively have been held within 
the unity of the Church’s life. But it has been a tenure 
on two conditions,—a condition of loyal conformity and a 
condition of not imposing what was peculiar to their own 
convictions as an exclusive test or standard upon the 
whole body of the Church.” 


There, we repeat, speaks the voice of sense and truth, 
and we do not doubt that it has been, and will be, 
welcomed by multitudes of plain men, laity as well 
as clergy, throughout the national Church. If any 
human organisation has—as, indeed, all have—a law of 
life, comprehension serves that purpose for the Church 
of England. If, on any large scale, her members per- 
sistently ignore that law, she will perish. It would be 
better so, no doubt, than that by comprehension religious 
zeal should be paralysed. In much of the eigh*eenth 
century, it might perhaps have been argued, not truly, 
but plausibly, that by embracing so many points of 
view the vigour of the Church as an evangelising and 
edifying agency was neutralised. But the melancholy 
story of the relations of the Church with Wesley showed 
that it was in larger, not in less, elasticity of in- 
clusion that the conditions needful for a_ revival 
of the Church’s activity were to be found. And in 
the present century Anglican comprehension has been com- 
patible, not only with the full, but in not a few cases with the 
highest development of the three powerful spiritual move- 
ments which, to mention only those who are gone, will be 
associated in history with the names of Pusey, of Simeon, 
and of Maurice. In view of that fact, there plainly can 
be no reason for anxiety in any quarter as to the effect 
produced by the Church of England’s obedience to the 
special law of her life, upon her conformity to the larger 
and absolutely imperative law of all religious organisa- 
tions. Rather have we good reason to believe that, in her 
case at. any rate, comprehension not only facilitates, but 
stimulates, the evolution of spiritual fervour. Then, if 
so, is it too much to hope that we shall see much less of 
that temper and language in controversy which, as the 
Bishop of Rochester well points out, would lead logically 
“to an attempt to extrude from the Church, not indi- 
viduals guilty of flagrant disloyalty, but one or other of 
those great sections which in the good providence of God 
have been hitherto held together in a unity of life”? 
Before the prospect, even if dim and distant, of such an 
issue to the paper warfare in which he has participated, 
even the most vigorous and apparently remorseless of 
Anglican polemical writers might well pull up aghast. 





“ANNUS MIRABILIS.” 
“ & NNUS Mirabilis,” wrote Dryden, and he wrote of 
a year that saw De Ruyter defeated by sea 
aud half London burning. Yet, as a matter of fact, in 
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chronological tables of European history the year 1666 
hardly figures as notable. The victory at Villa Viciosa 
in 1665 had secured the independence of Portugal, and 
the death of Philip IV. made a lull in the wars of 
Louis XIV. In those days, however, the year was notable 
or trivial according to the number of events directly 
relating to a man’s own country. Nowadays, whoever 
concerns himself with history in the making takes all the 
world for his province, and seldom has there come a year 
more wonderful than this. It has seen every State in 
Europe, except peaceful Scandinavia and the Dutch com- 
munities, face to face with either war or internal dissolu- 
tion—some of them within measurable distance of both. 
Yet the greatest effects have not been in Europe; 1895 
has seen the United States forced, not by any greed of 
power, but by its humanitarian ideals, to take its part in 
European relations. Next in importance to this accession 
comes a falling off; China has been thrown like a quarry 
to the armed States of Europe, and the face of the 
Far East must be strangely altered within the next few 
years. These two main facts—the rise in the international 
significance of America and the collapse of China—have 
brought a host of quick-following consequences. They 
have led directly to the ruin of Spain, or it may be to her 
regeneration, but, if so, to a salvation as by fire. They 
have, according to some politicians, made Russia arbitress 
of the world’s destinies, now that she has free right to 
extend her dominion to the open waters of the Pacific and 
enlist the innumerable yellow race. They have certainly led 
to the establishment of Germany as a naval Power, and they 
cannot be separated from ihe boldest attempt yet made to 
challenge England’s naval supremacy—the Russian naval 
programme—a challenge suv promptly answered by Mr. 
Goschen’s supplementary estimates. This, too, has borne 
its fruit, for who shall say how much this naked revelation 
of the war which is being waged in time of peace a grands 
coups d’argent—by a desperate contest of expenditure— 
influenced the Czar’s unforeseen Rescript urging disarma- 
ment upon Europe? Lastly, the events in America and 
the events in China, taken together and seen in all 
their bearings, show themselves likely to be parents of a 
Power that may transform the world,—a league of the 
English-speaking races. 

It is for the sake of these far-reaching movements 
begun in it that we would claim for 1898 so sounding a 
title as “the wonderful year;” but in a smaller sense 
of the word it has also been mirabilis,—the year of 
sensations. January opened with rumours of trouble 
from China, and with all the sudden jealousies aroused 
by Germany’s pounce upon a fragment of the prey. 
Within the first week of the month Kiao-chow was 
definitely ceded; Russia and France were known to be 
stirring; and a fortnight later Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
inflamed public feeling in this country by a discourse in 
which he spoke of British interests that must be defended, 
“if necessary, at the cost of war.” Early in the same 
month began the first act in the French drama which has 
been ever since progressing, and has not yet reached its 
last scene. M. Zola was prosecuted for his savage attack 
upon the Headquarters Staff, whom he accused of a con- 
spiracy to fix guilt upon an innocent man, Dreyfus. 
Kurope listened intent for some revelation which might 
endanger the peace between nations, but only saw a Court 
resolute, in defiance of common justice, to enforce the 
irrevocable character of a single decision ; and it saw the 
driving force in French affairs revealed when a whole 
posse of Generals trooped into Court—as we know now, 
at the suggestion of Colonel Henry—to denounce Dreyfus, 
and declare that the honour of the Army was bound up 
with the maintenance of the chose jugée. Meanwhile, it was 
known to all interested in the matter that France and 
England were playing a dangerous game of bluff in West 
Africa; yet it came with a surprise to the nation when 
Mr. Chamberlain announced in the House of Commons 
that French troops had endeavoured to expel British 
from two stations—Wa and Borea—in our Hinter- 
land, and had ordered the Union Jack to be hauled 
down. This was published in a Saturday’s paper, and 
the insult to the flag instantly roused the fighting spirit. 
On the following Monday, February 21st, came further 

_Bews that the French had crossed the Niger into the 
territories of Sokoto. War seemed inevitable, and even 
when M. Hanotaux disavowed the proceeding there was 
little assurance of peace. The best pacificator was the 





Chinese imbroglio, which diverted men’s minds from the 
West African business. Among all these excitements an 
attempt to assassinate the King of Greece, which in any 
other year would have filled the papers for a week, was 
merely a secondary item of intelligence. March was even 
more perturbed than February ; the Times correspondent at 
Pekin continued to fling bombs, in the shape of telegrams 
announcing the designs of Russia and the defeats of 
British policy. Russia’s demand for Port Arthur and 
Talienwan was published on March 12th; the West 
African affair was no nearer settlement ; America was 
arming fast, though the world still doubted of her 
willingness to abandon the old policy till the explosion 
which sunk the ‘Maine’ put an end to all hesitations. 
And, while all other nations were preparing for a 
fight, this country was as usual actively engaged in war. 
The Sirdar’s army, moving up the right bank of the Nile, 
was within striking distance of the Dervish advanced 
force, and on Good Friday the battle of the Atbara was 
fought. But the habit of success has bred a kind of 
indifference here to one more victory over Orientals or 
Africans, and this battle, though a far more serious 
operation than any undertaken this year, except its 
successor at Omdurman, did not rouse half the interest felt 
over the American War. The rush for news in the first few 
days, the wild placarding of triumphs because some tramp 
steamer had been ordered to heave to, showed the tension 
of public curiosity about a modern naval war. Admiral 
Dewey’s destruction of the Spanish fleet at Manilla 
gratified the desire for picturesque detail and fore- 
shadowed the end. It was a type of the unequal contest 
between skill and resources against incompetence and 
bankruptcy. May was crowded with events. A revolu- 
tion in Italy, taking the shape of bread riots at Milan, 
Como, and Turin, threatened to unsettle the existing 
order, and showed to the world one more Latin com- 
munity tottering. In Austria-Hungary, Germans and 
Slavs were scarcely held off from each others’ throats. 
Spain was haunted with fear of a Carlist rising; and the 
general preference shown by Europe to the Spanish side, 
so marked in contrast to the enthusiasm of this country, 
filled the air with talk of an Anglo-Saxon Alliance. Yet 
in the height of all this a great man died, and for a week 
England put aside all other thoughts to show honour to 
the body of Gladstone. Through June and July Spain 
and America held the stage, and thrilling news was not 
wanting. One day it was General Shafter’s rash advance 
upon Santiago heroically carried through by his troops; 
next was the amazing and imbecile rush of Admiral 
Cervera to his destruction. This had at least the effect of 
checking excitement; the war was evidently over; but there 
was no falling off in the supply of fresh surprises. Mr. 
Hooley’s bankruptcy opened a scandal here which should 
have made us a trifle more reticent about the soiled linen 
of our neighbours. Then came the horrible story of the 
wreck of ‘La Burgogne,’ where men hacked at drowning 
women. August began with more sensational telegrams 
from China about Russia’s interference with the Newchang 
concession, and for the twentieth time this year Government 
was urged to show fight. Death was busy too, and Bismarck 
followed Gladstone. This was after Parliament had 
ceased to sit; yet there was hardly time to speculate 
upon the blank that such a man would leave, for events 
crowded thicker than ever. On August 24th the Czar 
issued his Rescript without the least preparation of the 
public mind, and France was shaken by the news. On 
August 30th Colonel Henry admitted that he had forged 
a document cited in condemnation of Dreyfus, and com- 
mitted suicide. On September 2nd the Khalifa’s power 
was finally crushed in the great battle at Omdurman. 
And in the middle of all this the Pall Mall Gazette 
announced with considerable detail the existence of an 
Anglo-German agreement. Since then have come pell- 
mell on one another M. Cavaignac’s resignation, a fresh 
outbreak in Crete, the news that Fashoda is occupied by 
white men, and the assassination of the Empress,—an 
event which may involve Switzerland in considerable 
trouble. 


Instinctively one asks, What next? Who is to cap the 
climax? One looks naturally to the German Emperor, 
who may proclaim some new gospel from the Mount of 
Olives; but the Czar has taken the wind out of his sails, 
He might, of course, give practical effect to the Rescript 
in the one way possible—by determining on a cession of 
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Alsace and Lorraine, but the stars would fall sooner. 
Revolution in Spain or Italy is so likely that it is pretty 
sure not to happen. <A projected alliance between Queen 
Wilhelmina and the German Emperor’s eldest son would 
be a startling announcement. But, after all, there is 
no limit to the license of conjecture. The European 
Concert may do something in Crete, and for sheer un- 
expectedness that would head the list. 








FATED HOUSES. 


/% \ILE dominant note in Attic tragedy is beyong a doubt the 
s strange conception of Nemesis. What impressed the 
Athenians most in the sad pageant of the universe unrolled 
before them—on the “ sable stage where slave-born man plays 
to the scoffing stars ”—was neither the powerlessness of good 
nor the power of evil, but precisely man’s impotence in the 
nend of fate. Aud fate came to assume a personal existence, an 
abstract personality, attached to and dogging, it might be, a 
man ora city, but more often a race. That was the theme 
upon which Aischylus founded his greatest trilogy,—not 
apon the life or death of Agamemnon, but upon the doom of 
the house of Atreus. And Aischylus, after his fashion, 
moralised upon it inafamous chorus. ‘Men say,” he writes, 
“that great prosperity, when it comes to the fullness of its 
crowth, will breed and not die childless; and the children 
born of it to the race are lamentations that know no ceasing. 
Mine is another creed, held by me alone; it is the impious 
deed that leaves behind it offspring like to itself, but the 
destiny of righteous homes is ever happy in its children.” Yet 
even so, mere arrogance was by this teacher raised not merely 
inte a sin, but the worst of sins, the most fatal, the sin of 
presumption. And Sophocles coming later, reverted positively 
to the old belief, which laid upon certain families a curse 
that knew no distinction between guilty and innocent. That 
misdoing could lay upon mankind a ban descending from 
coneration to generation was not enough to explain for the 
Greek the scheme of things; beyond that was firmly fixed in 
his mind the belief in the doom of greatness. 


For the modern world, and especially for the modern 
drama, this enchainment of one tragedy to another presents 
itself in a different way. What the Greeks call destiny we 
eall inherited character. If we say that a curse was on the 
house of Stuart, we mean that for two hundred years individual 
.fter individual, from Mary Stuart onwards, was born to the 

ce endowed with a power to win loyalty only to the ruin of 
the loyal. Their fate shows itself as the inevitable result of 

ialities so unhappily blended, that, placed as the Stuarts 
were, it is doubtful whether the harm or the good 
in them was more injurious to their peace and that 
of their adherents. In the house of Romanof we need 
njure up no external agency to account for successive 
tragedies; there, beyond a doubt, the impious deed has 
been fertile of suck a progeny as Adschylus foreshadowed. 
Peter the Great put to death his son Alexis with torture, 
and himself died suddenly in the height of his power, leaving 
confusion behind him in the throne he had established so 
high, Anne of Courland, who succeeded, also left the 
succession to an infant, and her unhappy son was butchered 
fter a youth spent in prison. Elizabeth, like Anne, escaped 
he fate which in this family seems to strike only on the male 
irs, but her successor, Peter of Holstein, was murdered by 

is wife Catharine’s agents. Catharine’s son, Paul I., was mad, 
ind ended his life, according to family usage, a victim to the 
issin. His son, Alexander I., who reached through his 
father’s murder the throne which he adorned with humani- 
turian ideals, escaped a violent death, and so did his brother 
and successor Nicholas,—unless we accept the story that 
Nicholas committed suicide rather than own himself beaten in 
the Crimean War. Gradually the worst horrors had worked 
themselves out, but the Czar had now a new terror to face, 
and the death of Alexander II. by dynamite emphasised the 
Nemesis walked in the house of the 
Romanofs, Yet with them, character and circumstances 
alike explained the fatality. If Alexander IJ. was an 
innocent victim, as no doubt he was, he suffered for the 
evil order which his progenitors had established. Let us 
trust, however, that in the case of the present Czar the doom 
will be shown to be no longer immanent. That he deserves a 
beiter fate than that which seems to the superstitious to cling 
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to his line cannot be doubted. In him, at any rate, there ig 
neither violence nor insolence, nor the lust of conquest and 
blood ; and the world’s record can show few Sovereigns more 
anxious and more willing than he to mitigate the evils of 
military despotism. Nor, again, is there anything to tempt 
a superstitious explanation of the ill- luck that has for 
the last hundred years attended the Royal house of 
France. Somehow or other, its chiefs, though in almost 
every instance well above the common standard in ability 
and character, have lacked the qualities that make suc. 
cessful rulers, and it is only as rulers that they have 
been unfortunate. But such catastrophes as have been 
heaped upon the Hapsburgs might well revive the old Greek 
doctrine that greatness in itself is an offence to fate; and the 
last instance is the extremest of them all. There was nothing 
in the life or nature of the late Empress that could by any 
strained interpretation seem to point to such an end. The 
doom of greatness was upon her, the Greeks would 
have said; for no Sovereign had ever done more to 
propitiate the gods. She made a great match, but 
not above her rank; her consort, though never crushed by 
fate, had no undue share of prosperity, but rather had 
struggled for a long lifetime as a helmsman in stress of 
weather. She herself was free from the least touch of ois, 
—of the overweening pride that in the eyes of Greece seemed 
to call down judgment. Rather, she inclined to abdicate her 
state, and become, so far as in her lay, a simple noblewoman, 
The blow that struck her down was all but a chance one; the 
act of a dangerous madman, such as Italy has bred of late, 
eager to accomplish some resounding crime, and careless who 
the victim was, provided it was a victim of note. It was 
simply, in the old phrase, the hand of fate. She came, in the 
opinion of half Europe, from an unlucky house, and she 
brought ill-luck with her. 


Time was when the Hapsburgs were accounted lucky 
beyond reason. The Tyrol, Burgundy, and Spain all came 
to them in dowry. Others, said the distich, might sweat to 
conquer; Austria had only to marry. Tu, felix Austria, nube 
(and the sense was truer than the false Latin). That time is 
no longer. The Royal house, both in itself and its connec- 
tions, has been overwhelmed with calamities. The first to 
befal was the fate of the unhappy Archduke Ferdinand, 
a dreamer of dreams, seduced by the visions of a still 
wilder dreamer, Louis Napoleon, into the Mexican enter- 
prise, which began by bestowing the title of Emperor, 
and ended with a volley fired by the orders of Juarez 
under the walls of Queretaro. That was in 1869, 
Then the evil star of Bavaria, which was indeed in this 
instance a hereditary wildness in the blood, brought tragedy 
into the reigning house. King Ludwig II. that harmless 
Nero, like Nero beautiful and touched with genius, was finally 
put under restraint; but, breaking from his guards, drowned 
himself in a lake, and dragged down with him the unhappy 
doctor whose duty it was to attend him. His successor, Otto, 
was already in an asylum, and so there came upon the house 
from which the Empress sprang a kind of eclipse. Nor was 
this all. Just a week earlier Prince Louis of Trani, married 
to the Empress’s sister the Duchess Mathilde, had thrown 
himself into the sea. But there was worse to come, for the 
taint of wildness, not to be traced in the mother, had broken 
out in her children; and in January, 1889, the Crown Prince 
Rudolf was found dead in his bed at his hunting lodge, the 
victim of his own hand. Little luck had come with the 
beautiful Bavarian Princesses, but the stroke had fallen 
always on the men about them till last year, when in May 
the Duchesse d’Alencon, a younger sister of the Empress, 
perished in the horrible scene at the Bazar de Charité. 
Nor does this exhaust the list of Hapsburg misfortunes, 
The Archduke Johann, born with some roving strain in 
his composition, threw off the restraints of his rank and went 
out in quest of adventure. Some say that he is still the 
missing Prince; others that his life ended when a common 
seaman was swept overboard by a heavy sea off the coast of 
Brazil. The Archduchess Mathilde was burned accidentally; 
the Archduke Ladislaus was shot at a hunting party. Now 
comes this last crushing blow, falling with terrible dramatic 
effect on the very eve of the Emperor’s Jubilee, at a time 
when the whole Empire is distracted and divided against 
itself. When one compares this series of mischances with 
the supernatural luck of the house of Savoy, the solid pros- 
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perity of the Guelphs, and the persistent good fortune of the 
Hohenzollerns, it is hard not to be superstitious. Yet there 
is also the undeniable fact that, taken as a reigning house, 
Austria has survived more hopeless situations than any other, 
and the one thing has happened which seems capable of 
inducing jarring factions to rally in love round the person of 
their Emperor. The Hapsburgs will come through as they 
have always come through, safe if not triumphant; but 
among the Wittelsbachs there seems to range a fate which 
spares neither beauty nor innocence, and when it cannot 
strike through the victims’ own nature, stabs them with some 
cruel arrow of chance. 





THE ATTRACTION OF SECRET SOCIETIES. 
RAGEDY and comedy alike are forcing on our attention 
the subject of secret societies. Speculation is busy as 
to whether the assassin of the Empress Elisabeth was a 
member of one of those bands of social Ishmaelites whose 
hands are against all men. It seems to be thought that he 
was not, but his deed is of the kind imputed to the inter- 
national comradeship of murder. At home the subject of 
secret societies is suggested by the Kensit campaign, and the 
dark hints of its fanatical leader as to the way in which the 
Anglican Church is honeycombed with secret societies. A 
recent volume informed us that the Church was full 
of such societies, and generally conveyed the idea that 
half its clergy were secretly preparing to deliver us 
all over, bound hand and foot, to the Pope. In his 
turn the Pope also professes to be terribly alarmed 
by the secret societies of the Continent against which 
he is always warning the congregations of the faithful. 
To be a Freemason is, in the eyes of the Vatican, to be 
an emissary and companion of the Evil One. A few 
years ago a vague terror prevailed in Russia as to the existence 
of a vast revolutionary brotherhood bound by secret oaths to 
kill all in authority, and to shatter in fragments the whole 
fabric of Russian society. It is in vain for the few rational 
people to endeavour to persuade others that no great import- 
ance attaches to these vague rumours of dark schemes 
hatched by confederates in a common mystery. It is far 
more probable that the murderers of Canovas, of Carnot, of 
the Empress were merely insane or half-mad individuals, than 
that they were bound to action by the dark decrees of some 
subterranean council. It is quite certain that there are not 
a dozen clergymen in England—if, indeed, there is one— 
who have to do with any mysterious and secret organisation. 
Again, not one Freemason in a thousand troubles his head 
about the amiable old Pontiff, and as for the awful Nihilist 
brotherhood whose secrets were guarded like the secrets of 
death, where is it now? And yet, as we have said, the secret 
society is one of the most attractive forces in the world 
alike to those who enter and those who gaze in terror from 
the outside, fascinated as the bird is fascinated by the snake. 
It is and has, apparently, ever been true that secret societies 
have exercised a wonderful attraction for mankind. 

The ancient world was very largely dominated by secret 
societies, mainly devoted to religion. The Egyptian cultus 
had its exoteric beliefs for the people and its esoteric creed 
for the priests, and the priests were banded together in 
mysterious unions professing to be the guardians of Divine 
secrets hid from the vulgar. Greece had its mysteries con- 
nected with the sacred shrine of Eleusis, which exercised an 
immense fascination for the Greek mind. Those who were 
initated into the Eleusinian mysteries were supposed to have 
acquired a more intimate knowledge of the Divinity, and 
Professor Hatch in his remarkable treatise on the Christian 
Church suggests a certain subtle connection between the 
growth of sacerdotalism in the Church and the strange rites at 
Eleusis, which were performed in the early spring to impress 
the minds of the pilgrims who visited that shrine. In Rome 
there was not such a tendency to secret societies because of 
the immense awe in which the Roman held the State itself, 
which was worshipped as a protecting deity. But the 
Emperors feared the secret society, and forbade all combi- 
nations except those which would be known in our time as 
benefit and burial societies; and it is probable that one 
cause of the hatred inspired by the Christian Church in 
Rome was due to the fact of the secrecy which seemed to 
clothe it around. It has been suggested that, after a time, 
the Church secured recognition as a burial society, and so 





the catacombs were constructed with the permission of the 
Roman Government because they were connected with this 
idea of a burial club. In modern as in ancient times secret: 
societies have greatly impressed the popular mind, although the 
motives for the formation of these bodies have been different. 
Not religion so much as politics and supposed personal advan- 
tages have been the impelling causes of most modern secret 
bodies. China is understood to be honeycombed with 
secret societies, whose object is mainly the overthrow of the 
present dynasty and an expected regeneration of the Empire. 
But the most modern of great States is scarcely more exempt 
than is the most ancient from the secret society. America 
counts its secret societies by the score, and their membership 
by the hundred thousand. The annual convention of one of 
these bodies brings thousands of persons by special trains 
to one of the great cities which eagerly compete for its pre- 
sence, and the processions with the curious badges and 
costumes are quite a remarkable feature of these cities. In 
Europe the Carbonari were a real power, and were supposed 
to be a much greater power in the struggle for Italian unity 
until the open movement associated with Mazzini and 
Garibaldi practically ended the reign of secrecy. But at the 
present time all over Southern Italy and Sicily the secret 
society with its “theory of the dagger” is a very real and 
important fact. There seems little in common between the 
Mafia and the harmless temperance societies of England, 
but these latter have, in some cases, their oaths, ritual, and 
passwords, their gatherings being absolutely secret, and 
having, therefore, an attraction for many who are thus 
gathered in rather by the romantic attraction of mystery, 
than by reason of the avowed object of the society. The 
popularity of students’ clubs in Germany is partly due to 
good fellowship, but partly to the mysterious attraction of 
some kind of “ initiation ” rite. 

It goes almost without saying that the importance 
of all these secret organisations is absurdly overesti- 
mated. They usually accomplish nothing, and their votaries 
are generally quite unable to tell of any evident benefit 
they have conferred on them. Yet men join in shoals 
—men of all races, white, brown, red, black, and yellow— 
in a vague hope of something which they are usually 
unable to define. What is the reason for this wide- 
spread feeling of fascination or of terror? Why, when 
many people read the accounts of the absurd secret rites 
narrated, e.g., in Disraeli’s “Sybil” or Mr. Black’s “ Sun- 
rise,” do they feel cold shivers ranning down their backs and 
an overpowering desire to join some subterranean associa- 
Why, in a word, is the secret society so generally 
attractive ? There are, we think, two classes of persons who 
are drawn by two motives into secret societies. The mass of 
men find their daily lives humdrum and commonplace, and 
they have no resources in themselves whereby to raise them- 
selves from this dead level of diurnal routine. Bat, as man, 
however humble, was intended for something higher than a 
mere beast of burden or labour machine, he bas an ineradic- 
able instinct for occasionally getting out of the ruts. Any- 
thing mysterious, or inexplicable, or secret, attracts and 
haunts him; he may be horribly frightened by it, or he may 
be drawn towards it, but in either case he cannot resist 
its mystery and power. The mere love of adventure, 
inherent in so many men, is utilised in behalf of the secret 
society, the possible vistas and experiences of which are 
needed to stimulate and allure the somewhat dull imagination. 
How many of those who care little for the beauty and wisdom 
of the parable are powerfully affected by the smallest 
miracle? Give them signs and wonders and they will 
believe,—after a fashion. Tempt them with the promise of a 
new experience and they are yours; just as credulous people 
who have no idea of the inner meaning of an immortal life 
will crowd together to see a table tilted for the edification of 
a gaping circle. 

There is another class of persons attracted by a secret 
society,—viz., the class which loves power. To gain power 
over another you must be brought into some sort of contact 
with him, closer than ordinary social forms permit, and this 
end is gained in a secret society better than in any other 
way. The member of such a society is pledged to obedience 
to rules, and those who administer the rules will usually be 
the strongest characters in the society, who will, if they 
can, use it for their own purposes, whether the pur- 
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pose be the government of a State or the pettiest 
object of personal vanity. Therefore, the average member 
is subjected to a perpetual kind of moral hypnotism 
by the strong man whose purposes he is to serve. 
Here, it seems to us, is the source of the weakness of 
the secret society; itis apt to be the home of the fool and 
the knave, of the rogue and his dupe. Of course, there 
are plenty of secret societies, like the Freemasons and the 
Good Templars, to whom these words cannot be in any sense 
fairly applied; but, as a rule, the secret society is a remnant 
of barbarism, not a higher development. Remember that 
every negro tribe on the West Coast of Africa is riddled with 
secret societies, 





CROSSBILLS AT WORK. 


HOUGH few persons in this country have ever seena 
wild crossbill, no medixval legend is better known than 
that which dates its metamorphosis from the scene on Calvary, 
and claims that its crossed bill and blood-red breast were 
gained on the day when the birds tried to wrench the nails 
from the feet of the crucified Redeemer. Buffon termed 
the beak of the crossbill a deformity of Nature, but Yarrell 
watched the birds at work in captivity, and described the 
means by which the crossed and loosely jointed beak is used 
to extract the seeds from the close-set and unyielding 
segments of the cones of the Northern pine. 


Few birds found in these islands are more interesting, 
or more suggestive of other types and climates, than the 
crossbills. Though they belong by rights to the Northern 
forest, they are ever ready to establish and maintain them- 
selves where their favourite, and almost sole, food in winter— 
the pine seeds—can be found. They have a colony in the 
nigh Pyrenees, and others in the Alps. They inhabit the great 
pine forests which run from Central Europe across Siberia, and 
haunt the pine mountains of Japan and the uplands of For- 
mosa. In Great Britain their main home is in the woods of 
Sutherlandshire, while others have dwelt for centuries in the 
remains of the great Culedonian forest near Rothiemurchus. 
But at all times the crossbills are the very gipsies of the bird 
world, ready at any moment to wander into the most distant 
lands, where their strange forms and unfamiliar plumage are 
at once the object of comment and chronicle. Matthew 
Paris recorded an invasion of birds with red plumage 
and beaks like forceps, beaks which they used to cut apples 
in two and eat the pips; and in the early autumn of 1822, 
1825, and 1826 they appeared in flocks, like red and green 
parrots, in Denmark, Holland, and France. In one of these 
gipsy movements made recently the crossbills seem to have 
come to the South of England, and there to have discovered 
one or two places in which they propose to stop. One of these 
is the Royai Forest of Parkhurst in the Isle of Wight, a 
wood largely planted with Scotch firs. The other is the great 
pine wood of Bournemouth. Their presence among the 
Bournemouth woods was recorded six years ago in the 
Spectator, and there is little doubt that though their quiet 
movements, the height of the pines, and the peculiar adaptation | 
of their plumage, brilliant as it is, to the reds and greens | 
of pine shoots and leaves have caused them to escape the 
notice of the residents there, their numbers have continued 
to increase. From the Bournemouth cliffs to the Isle of 
Wight and Parkhurst Forest is a natural autumn excursion 
for the birds, and in the latter they now enjoy the benefit 
of complete protection by a special Order made by the | 
Secretary of State. Thence small flocks now roum into | 
different parts of the island in early autumn. With one of | 
these companies of crossbills the writer was recently able to | 
spend a whole summer day, in surroundings which made it | 
possible to watch their “life and ccnversation” very closely. 
The flock of crossbills numbered twenty-three, and were at 
once distinguished from other birds by their flight, their 
notes, and by the brilliant red plumage of the old cock birds. 
Even in the matter of colour the crossbills are much more 
like parrots than any other European bird, and their move- 
menis and way of feeding suggest the same idea. Closer 
observation shows differences; but. on the whole, the re- 
semblance is so strong as to make a day with the cross- | 
bills suggest scenes very different from those in which | 
they were found. Three small groups of young pine | 








trees, from 12 ft. to 20 ft. high, were the attraction which | 
drew them to the spot. 


When disturbed in one group) 


they flew to the next, except at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m., when the 
whole company flew off like a flock of snow buntings and 
rested in some oaks near. When feeding they were so tame 
as to continue at work within a few feet of those who watched 
them, and the trees seemed full of the birds, which worked 
silently, the only sounds being the fluttering of their wings as 
they fell through the branches stiil holding a cone which had 
broken as they were examining it, the dry rustle of falling 
cones, and a husking sound, exactly like that made by parrots 
feeding on bird-seed. When tired of work they would run out 
on to the outer tufts of the pine branches and sun themselves 
quietly for a few minutes before resuming work. Their 
striking and characteristic plamage was then clearly seen, 
The general character of the colouring of these Northern sub- 
stitutes for parrots is that the male birds are a more or less 
brilliant rosy red. The shades vary through all grades from 
rose colour to rusty brown, or orange-brown, but an old 
cock crossbill ought to carry rose colour in many parts of bis 
plumage, especially on those parts of the back above the tail 
and under the long feathers of the wing. Many of these Isle 
of Wight crossbills wore this garment in most resplendent 
fashion, the brightest and most brilliant tint showing con- 
stantly as they fluttered their wings, and showed the parts 
beneath, as they tried to balance themselves on the tips of the 
pine shoots. Others sitting sunning themselves looked like 
big red fruit on the trees. The females and young birds were 
all green, like a greenfinch, but with a very marked differ- 
ence. The plumage is not compact like that of other finches, 
but soft, and with no edges or shapes of feathers showing 
anywhere. The dull mossy green of the head, and especially 
of the breasts, was striped with long markings like those 
on the long-eared owl,—also a pine haunting bird, and closely 
resembling the colour and markings of some of the odd 
New Zealand parrots which live among mosses and ferns, 
This striped loose plumage harmonises so exactly with 
the tint of the pine needles that the birds are 


almost invisible when at work, while even the red and- 


orange-brown of the cocks is much less visible than might be 
supposed, for this matches the bright red-brown of the young 
pine shoots and the bark of the branches. 


In the low trees among which the crossbills spent their 
day it was possible to see at close quarters their method 
of dealing with the fir-cones and extracting the seed. 
Many of the cones had fallen, and were lying on the 
ground. ‘These the birds carefully searched for. Half 
a dozen, both red and green birds, would descend on to 
the bed of pine needles and inspect the cones. We do not 
remember to have read any account of crossbills working on 
the ground. They are less parrotlike than when in the 
branches, for they hop instead of creeping like a parrot. 
But if a cone is searched where it lies, the bird throws one 
foot over it just as a parrot does, rests its breast across it, 
and thrusts its mandibles very deliberately into the 
intersticcs, jast like a parrot feeding. Often the bird 
picks up a cone in its beak and flies into a low branch 
of a pine to extract the seeds there. When feeding 
on the tree itself, the bird holds the cone firmly in 
one foot, trying not to detach it from the bough, and tries 
every side, sometimes hanging head downwards, sometimes 
tail downwards, and it the cone becomes detached, keeping its 
grasp, and fluttering down through the pine tufts till it can 
catch hold of one with its disengaged foot. This constant 
fluttering and falling would break stiffer and closer feathers 
than those of the crussbill. As it is, the looser ones give way, 
while the stiff tail and wing feathers do become ragged and 
broken. While the flock are at work the grove is quite 
silent, except for the constant fluttering and the falling of the 
cones which they have detached by accident or finished 
searching. So close were the birds that they could be seen 
“husking” the seeds when extracted, and it was noticed 
that their beaks showed various degrees of length, and 
crossing of the mandible. In more than one the tips 
did not project beyond the depth of the other mandible, 
and it was only when the bird looked “fall face” at its 
visitors that the crossing was visible. About one-sixteenth 
of an inch was the average overlap. The difficulty of extract- 
ing the seed by any other means than those provided by the 
peculiar bill of these birds must be very great. So tough and 
rigid are the louvres of the cone that, unless they gape from 
ripeness, the seed cannot be extracted without the greatest 
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difficulty even with a strong knife. Beyond the fortification 


of these rigid louvres of wood, the seed itself lies in a special 
little socket, in the very core of the cone. According to 
Yarrell, the bird first opens its beak until the points do 
not cross, this being possible because the mandibles have 
some lateral play. It then pushes this in like a wedge, 
wrenches the mandibles crosswise again, and so prising open 
the crack, extracts the seed. The seed itself lies at the base 
of a little wing, like that of a small dragon-fly, and the birds 
manage to extract this without breaking it, or the light husk 
which envelops the kernel. They could be seen “ husking” 
this, and pushing the “wing” and the husk out of their 
movths with their tongues, just as a parrot does. The kernel, 
when extracted, is no larger than a mustard seed, and tastes 
like a morsel of Brazil nut flavoured with turpentine. The 
erossbills evidently consider it very delicious, and would not 
taste buckwheat seeds, which were inserted into cones as an 
experiment. The resinous dainty had more attraction than 
the peaches ripening in numbers on walls close by. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VALUE OF THIBET TO ENGLAND, 

To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
‘$1r,—Notwithstanding the numerous books that have been 
published on Thibet from the time of Bogle and Manning, a 
century back, down to the recent descriptions of the country 
by Rockhill, Bower, and others, the public generally have 
but a hazy idea of the wide Thibetan region, or of its great 
value to us and to all Europeans whose lot is cast in the sur- 
rounding lands dominated by the huge table-land that towers 
above them. Thibet is the heart of Asia, rightly called the 
roof of the world ; it forms the nucleus of the great Asiatic con- 
tinent, and from it may be said to depend the low-lying peri- 
pheral countries by which it is surrounded,—India, Burmah, 
Siam, and Cochin-China on the south; China proper on the 
west; and the Tarim Basin with East Turkestan on the 
north. The great rivers which water these countries have all 
their sources in the high plateau,—the Indus, the Ganges, 
and the Brahmaputra, which flow through India and debouch 
into the Indian Ocean on the south; the Irrawaddy and the 
Salween in Burmah flowing into the Bay of Bengal ; the Lan- 
tsan-kiang, or Mekong, which crosses Upper Siam and 
‘Cochin-China, and, taking a south-west course, flows into the 
China Sea near Saigon; and finally, the Red River of Ton- 
quin, which rises in the Chinese province of Yiinnan, itself a 
high table-land and peninsular extension of the Thibetan 
plateau. Coming round to China, we have the two 
great rivers, the Yangtse and the Hwang-ho, which 
make their way to the Pacific, running right athwart 
the “eighteen provinces” from east to west,—the one 
a solid stream of deep water navigated some two thon- 
sand miles from its mouth, the other wide and shallow, 
and, owing to its eccentric behaviour and irregular flow, 
commonly known as “ China’s Sorrow.” All these rivers are 
fed by the perennial snows that adorn the great mountain 
wall which fences in the plateau from the peripheral countries, 
and by the heavy monsoon rains derived from the masses of 








vapour which the south winds of summer, crossing the Indian 

Ocean and the China Sea, pile up against the mountain | 
barrier, The mountains which bound the great plateau on | 
the north, the Kwenlun and the Altai ranges, have little rain- | 
fall, and here consequently the peripheral countries are little | 
better than deserts, and their rivers only intermittent pools | 
of water for the greater part of the year. Northern Thibet | 
is itself a desert of lofty peaks and frozen plateaus 16,(00 ft. | 
and 17,000 ft. above the sea, interspersed with desolate lakes 
of salt water, and is practically uninhabited. Southern and | 
Western Thibet, bordering on India and China, have a lower | 
elevation, the plateau ranging generally from 10,000 ft. to | 
13,000 ft., while sufficient moisture here penetrates the 
boundary wall to enable a considerable population to dwell i 
¢omfort and to combine agriculture with the pastoral pursuits 


dear to all Thibetans, which form the basis of such wealth | opened up, would afford to our toiling fellow 
as they possess. The climate in this region is cool and | the torrid plains of India, it is lamentable t 
bracing in summer, while the winter cold is by no means | serious steps have been taken torender Th: 
severe; fresh water abounds, and thestreams are sorapid that | Europeans since the days of Warren Hastin: 
they are seltiom hard frozen. The thermometer at Lhassa is | statesman, with the conquest of India on his 
€aid seldom to fall as low as zero Fahrenheit, and, if thenights | neglect Thibet. As long ayoas 1774 Warren 


are cold, the sunshine by day, even in the depth of winter, is 
warm and pleasant. Occasional blizzards occur, generally of 
three days’ duration, when all who can, keep within doors; 
but calm weather is the normal condition, sharp, cold air 
tempered by almost continuous sunshine. My own small 
experience of it leads me to believe it to be one of the finest 
climates on the surface of the globe. 


Bodyul, or the land of Bod, by which name the country 
is known to the Thibetans, extends about 1,200 miles 
E. and W. (longitude 79° to 101° E.) and about 700 miles 
N. and S. (latitude 28° to 40° N.) The boundary 
wall on the south, or Indian side, is the Himalaya range 
which runs E. and W.; after reaching the country of 
the Kachins, to the north of Burmah, this wall turns 
northwards and forms the boundary between Thibet and 
China, This northern extension of the Himalayas is known 
to the Chinese as the Ta shiieh Shan, or Great Snow Moun- 
tains, a name of the same meaning as the Himalaya of the 
Indians. In appearance the Chinese range is much the same, 
the view of the Ta shiieh Shan from Mount Omi in Szechuan 
(11,000 ft.) being analogous to that of the Himalaya from 
Darjeeling,—a grand wall of snowy peaks and glaciers tower- 
ing into the sky to a height estimated at 22,000 ft to 24,000 ft., 
and dwarting the high Szcheuan ranges that lead up to it by 
contrast. Through this wall go passes which lead the 
traveller to the Thibetan plateau beyond. The two principal 
passes leading from Szechuan are that of Ta chien la 
(8,000 ft.), in the west, which forms the high road from 
Chéngtu, the provincial capital of Szechuan, to Bathang and 
Lhassa; and the Hsiieh Pao ting (13,000 ft.), which leads 
from the north of the province into the Tsaidam and Kokonor 
country on the north-west. I have traversed both these 
passes, and on each occasion found myself on a rolling grassy 
plateau, the home of innumerable flocks of the big Thibetan 
sheep and of herds of the hardy yak. Agriculture is im- 
possible on the plateau itself, but in the deep ravines cut 
down by the many streams, which form the sources of the 
great rivers named above, barley, the main food of the people, 
is grown in considerable quantity. While sojourning on the 
plateau—the ¢s’ao ti, or grass land, as the Chinese call it—I 
have been the guest of the Thibetan border tribes, and 
although the people are timid and suspicious, I found the men 
far more frank and manly in their behaviour than the Chinese, 
while the women, who do all the work and all the entertain 
ing, are politeness itself, with a grace and freedom of manne, 
which forms a contrast to that of the downtrodden Chinese 
women as pleasing as it is surprising. As a merchant and 
wool-buyer, my presence amongst them did not raise 
the suspicions which a missionary or a purely scientific 
traveller cannot fail to give rise to. The Thibetans on the 
Szechuan border are a remarkably handsome race, with the 
splendid physique and carriage of the mountaineer; they 
have little of the repulsive Mongol type in their features; 
many of the younger men would pass for handsome Italians, 
while the young women are florid brunettes, prepossessing 
both in manners and appearance. 

The Chinese derive no revenue from Thibet, and their 
supremacy is all but nominal. The tribes are under their 
own Tu-sze or headmen. with a few Chinese “residents” 
posted along the chief highways of the country. A few 
small bands of ill-disciplined Chinese soldiers guard the 
frontier towns in Szechuan, and are posted at wide intervals 
along the great high road to Lhassa. But generally the 
Thibetans know little of the Chinese, who scarcely interfere 
with them in any way. The Thibetans ail go armed with 


| sword and musket, while the Chinese in the border towns 


of Thibet, as elsewhere, are ignorant of aris, and could 
not resist a serious attack if made. But a peacefal trading 
intercourse between the two peoples appears to have removed 
all danger of a renewal of the wars that were constant for a 
hundred years or more after the so-called con jnest of Thibet 
by the Emperor Kien-lung in the early pat of the last 


n | century. 
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mission to the Teshu Lama, and actually succeeded in making 
a peaceful agreement with him to open up a trade route 
between Thibet and Bengal. Later Viceroys left the matter 
in abeyance, and the intercourse so well begun gradually 
died out, and it was not again until 1885 that a renewed 
attempt was made to open up the country. The Macaulay 
mission was despatched to Lhassa, overcame the feeble 
opposition of the Dalai-Lama’s force on the Sikkim frontier, 
and had advanced to within three or four days’ march of 
Lhassa when it was suddenly recalled by the Indian Govern- 
ment. This fatuous act was prompted by the foreign 
advisers of the Chinese Government. Sir Robert Hart, so it 
was currently reported at the time, warned our Government 
of the fatal consequences of the breach with China which 
their interference in Lhassa would produce. Our timid 
rulers, unworthy successors of Warren Hastings and his con- 
temporaries, instead of treating China as a quantité néglige- 
able, appear to have feared the shadowy consequences of 
their advance into Thibet, and a grand opportunity was care- 
lessly thrown away. 

Yet it is not too late for 
at this late day. China is falling to pieces: its outlying 
dependencies must go. Manchuria has already gone to the 
Russians, and Mongolia is going to them. Are we content to 
see them in Thibet also, hovering over India, and threatening 
a descent at any moment? A mission of five hundred men 
despatched to Lhassa to-morrow would secure us the fealty 
of the Dalai-Lama, and free intercourse with the hardy 
Thibetan people. 

To say nothing of the trade, it is less on political than on 
sanitary grounds that I urge that Thibet be thrown open to 
settlement from India. I have myself twice recovered my 
health by fleeing from the steamy plains of China to the 
cold, dry atmosphere of the great platean, and this 
notwithstanding the discomforts and hardships of land 
travel under present conditions. Englishmen in India 
need such a change within easy reach. Darjeeling, Simla, 
and the other numerous hill-stations along the foot-hills 
of the Himalayas are on the hither side of the rain-belt, and 
although comparatively cool, are still damp and relaxing. To 
obtain the real tonic of mountain air you must get behind 
the rain-belt. Such tonic as the Thibetan plateau affords is 
(experto crede) not to be found in Europe, and when one 
realises that this glorious climate could be placed by rail 
within three days of Calcutta, one naturally asks, Why is it 
not done? The addition of Thibet to our Indian Empire 
would solve the problem of our permanent hold of India; our 
garrison of British soldiers could occupy cantonments as 
healthy as any in Europe, and our overworked Indian officials 
could then run up to Thibet to recruit as easily as Londoners 
now run to Switzerland and the Tyrol. Let us hope that 
soon we may see a “ Far East” Office added to our Ministries, 
and that China and Thibet will be studied and understood by 
our Government, and questions of the greatest import to the 
weal of the Empire no longer be left to perish for want of 
due attention and a little resolution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 


resolute action even 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


nee wes e 
AN APPEAL TO UNIONISTS. 
[To THE Epitor or Tur “ SpectaTor.”] 


S1r,—Are the Unionist Government prepared to give England 
her fair share of Parliamentary representation? This ques- 
tion demands a distinct and a speedy answer. Nor can any 
Unionist doubt that it ought to be answered in the affirma- 
tive. The reasons for this conciusion are patent. It is well, 
however, that they should be clearly stated. A virtual pledge 
was given in 1895 that the injustice done to England should 
be remedied. ‘The nature of the grievance is well known. 
England, whether her rights be measured by population, by 
wealth, or by her historical position, has a claim to twenty- 
three more Members than she possesses, and the under- 
representation of the most flourishing and most powerful 
part of the United Kingdom is no mere theoretical wrong. 
The twenty Members who ought to be transferred from Ire- 
land and the three Members who ought to be transferred 
from Wales, and given to England, have given an artificial 
strength to the attack on the unity of the United King- 





dom. It is to the violation of every democratic prin. 
ciple that the Nationalists of Ireland, and to a great 
extent the Radicals of England, owe their Parliamentary 
power. Had England been duly represented in 1893 the 
monstrous proposal, denounced, by the way, years before by 
Mr. John Morley, to retain the Irish Members at West. 
minster whilst giving Ireland a separate Parliament, would 
never have been laid before Parliament. It certainly could 
never have been passed through the House of Commons, 
These are assertions which no Unionist can deny. They 
were in 1895 reiterated again and again on every Unionist 
platform; they made a great effect on the electors, The 
statement of England’s grievance involved, and was intended 
to involve, the pledge that if a Unionist Government were. 
placed in power the wrong should be removed. A Unionist 
Government is in office, supported by an overwhelming 
majority. The pledge given to the electors cannot be violated 
without gross discredit. This consideration is enongh, 
and will, we must assume, be enough, to determine the 
action of the Ministry. The one unanswerable reason 
for passing the Irish Local Government Act was that the vast 
majority of Unionists had pledged themselves to extend so. 
called local self-government to Ireland. Many of us believed, 
and still believe, that the promise ought never to have been 
given; it is difficult to persuade oneself that the Local 
Government Act will improve the administration of Irish 
local business. It is impossible to deny that it will strengthen 
the machinery for agitation in favour of Home-rule. The 
one argument which silenced objectors was that the good 
faith of, at any rate, most Liberal Unionists was at stake, 
The argument was cogent, not to say decisive, but it is an 
argument which tells with overwhelming force in favour of 
putting an end to an anomaly which one Unionist after 
another denounced, and which cripples the rightful authority 
of England. 

In this instance, again, the strict fulfilment by the 
Unionists when in power of expectations which they excited 
when out of office conduces directly to the very end for the 
sake of which the Unionist party came into existence. Tc 
give England her due Parliamentary power is to take the one 
legislative means of strengthening the Union. It will exhibit 
as nothing else can do the firm determination of Unionists 
that the political unity of the country shall not be relaxed; 
it will also increase the means of resisting any further attacks, 
nor can any one maintain that the possible loss of seats by 
Trish Separatists will detract from the dignity or the weight 
of the House of Commons. 

At the present moment the Unionist leaders can, if they are 
willing to make the required effort, carry through a reform 
which is necessary for the defence of the Union with Ireland. 
The Ministerial majority remains overwhelming. In this 
matter English Radicals will find it hard to act with their 
Separatist allies. A democrat cannot deny the principle that 
the distribution of representation ought to be in something 
like proportion to population; a politician who seriously 
adopts as his shibboleth the unmeaning maxim, “ One man, one 
vote,” cannot easily controvert the justice of the more im- 
portant rule, “ One vote, one value.” Personally, I must admit, 
maxims of this kind do not greatly impress me, but it is well 
worth the consideration of Conservatives whether the time has 
not come for accepting fully the doctrines of democracy. 
Plurality of votes, though probably beneficial, cannot long be 
retained. As a matter of expediency it would be well to 
exchange the doubtful gain of allowing one elector to give 
occasionally votes in different constituencies for the certain 
benefit of conferring upon England her due Parliamentary 
authority. The Irish Local Government Bill has inevitably, 
it may be, provided means for strengthening the forces of 
Separatism or disloyalty. This isa valid reason for strengthen- 
ing the rightful power of Unionism. If Unionist Ministers 
neglect to correct a noxious anomaly in our electoral system 
all the world will know that the failure is due to want, not of 
opportunity, but of vigour. 


At the present time the reform can be carried, but if it is 
not now at least attempted it will in the future become an 
impossibility. If, say in 1903, it were proposed to diminish 
the Irish or Welsh representation, it is easy to foresee the line 
of argument by which a just proposition would be met. Even 
in the Parliament of 1895, it would be argued, the strongest of 
Unionist Governments declined to diminish the number of Irish 
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representatives, and thereby acknowledged Ireland’s constitu- 
tional right to at least one hundred and three Members. The 
right, therefore, has been practically placed beyond the reach 
of legislation. The argument, indeed, is open to reply, but in 
a country where precedent tells for so much as it does in 
England its force would be found irresistible. It were better, 
therefore, that the Ministry should attempt to effect the 
required reform and fail, than that they should not endeavour 
to carry it through. The mere attempt would place 
England’s just claim on record, and make its enforcement a 
permanent principle of Unionist policy. But the determina- 
tion to carry through a just reform would ensure its success. 
Whenever the Ministry have acted with boldness they have 
succeeded. Their one great defect both at home and abroad 
has, to speak plainly, been want of daring. It is hesitation 
which has led to failure. 


We all know the reasons which suggest themselves to 
politicians for the evasion of a plain political duty. “The fight 
for the Union,” we are told, “is over. No one talks of Home- 
rule; the Bills of 1886 and 1593 are buried in Mr. Gladstone’s 
coffin. It is folly, therefore, to fight over a dead issue.” 
This plea, were it true, is irrelevant. The Parliamentary 
weakness of England may at any moment work evil to the 
whole United Kingdom. Separatists may make demands of 
which justice forbids the concession, but the intrigues or 
transactions are a warning which cannot be forgotten. 
Respectable Parliamentarians are slaves to Parliamentary 
exigencies ; they reck little of justice, they yield anything to 
a resolute faction which holds the balance of Parliamentary 
power. Members of Parliament have many merits, but 
among them cannot be numbered the courage to resist 
pressure. It is well, at any rate, to keep them out of 
temptation; it is absolute folly to leave in the hands of a 
minority a power to which they have no claim, and which they 
have never hesitated to use without any regard to the interest 
of England. But the plea put forward is not true. Home- 
rule is not dead. The Separatists are for a moment 
discouraged. The Irish Nationalists hold together; they 
have not renounced any one of their objects. Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Davitt are to-day exactly what they 
were when the agitators for Home-rule appeared before 
the Special Commission. The English Radicals, it is said, 
hate the name of Home-rule. I can well believe it. They 
were never fervent Home-rulers, and the Home-rule Bills 
have brought the English Separatists to ruin. But the very 
fact that the alliance with Irish Nationalists is distasteful 
to English democrats makes it all the more ominous that 
Radicals have not ventured to renounce the creed or heresy 
which has deprived them of popularity. The bolder among 
their leaders avow honestly enough that they are still Home- 
rulers. The rank-and-file detest the name of Home-rule, but 
are quite willing to concede Parliamentary independence to 
Ireland provided it can be given under some less unpopular 
name. Observe Mr. Phillips, the Liberal candidate for 
Darlington. He omits to mention Home-rule because he 
desires “to condense his remarks.” When charged with 
the omission, and asked whether he had dropped Home- 
rule out of his programme, he answers that he is “in 
favour of granting a liberal measure of self-government 
to Ireland, leaving the integrity of the Empire unimpaired 
and securing the absolute supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament.” I know not whether the silence or the 
words of Mr. Phillips are most instructive. The one betrays 
the desire to persuade innocent Unionists that Home-rule is 
dead, the other discovers the wish to tell Irish voters that 
he is at heart a Home-ruler. The formula he chooses would, 
in the eyes of Gladstonians, justify supporting a measure 
such as the Home-rule Bill of 1893. A Unionist may well 
prefer the open advocacy of Separatism to the devices of 
shuffling ambiguity. On this point we must insist. English- 
men havea prejudice for gradual innovation, it savours of 

compromise and moderation; but, in reality, to concede 
Home-rule bit by bit is the most perilous of all courses, and 
this fora very simple reason. It deprives England of the 
possible chance, slight though it be, that the granting to 
Ireland of Parliamentary independence may completely 
terminate the era of agitation. It ensures that while the 
control of Ireland should be handed over to an Irish faction, 
England shall not gain any of the guarantees or advantages 
®hich might protect her against the admitted dangers of 





Trish Parliamentary independence; it means, in short, that 
England will have to incur the risks involved in the policy of 
1886, without attaining any of the advantages offered to her 
by Mr. Gladstone. 

It is a pity, it is urged, to force into prominence the 
difference between Unionists and Separatists; even though 
the Home-rule agitation be not dead it is certainly a-dying. 
Let us practise a policy of judicious forgetfulness and recon- 
ciliation. 

This idea, though not stated in so many words, influences, 
I suspect, a good number of well-meaning Liberal Unionists, 
but never was any notion entertained by respectable and 
well-meaning men more utterly groundless. Forgetfulness 
and reconciliation may be wise enough when your opponents 
have renounced or forsaken their errors, but to offer an 
amnesty whilst an enemy retains his arms and continues to 
fight is nothing better than holding out the white flag. 
Unionists have no ground to fear a battle in which Home- 
rule and Unionism are the watchwords; in such a contest 
they would win a victory as complete as that of 1836 or 1895. 
What they have reason to dread is a conflict in which all the 
issues are confused and no man knows what is the cause for 
which he is fighting. Wherever Unionism has been clearly 
at issue Unionists have won a victory. It is English Home- 
rulers who dread the name of Home-rule, and tremb!e at the 
just reproach of being Separatists, or the allies of Separatists. 
In the matter with which we are concerned, duty aud policy 
go hand in hand. Nothing would so much reinvigorate the 
energy of the whole Unionist party as raising a question 
which would force the supporters of the Union and the 
advocates of legislative separation to stand once more in 
opposed ranks. 

The reasons why the question I have asked shonld be 
answered in the affirmative are, from a Unionist point of 
view—and it is to Unionists alone that I address myself— 
conclusive; but the reply ought to be not only decisive but 
immediate. Time flies; the Parliament is growing old; it 
will not gain in strength as it nears its end. Action which 
will be easy in 1899 will become difficult in 1900, and im- 
possible in 1901. Public opinion, too, needs preparation; in 
England important measures cannot be carried by a coup de 
main. A Unionist demonstration at Manchester is announced 
for November. Then, if not before, the question I have 
asked should receive its authoritative answer.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A ¥ =. De: 





THE EMPEROR WILLIAMS VISIT TO THE EAST. 
[To tar Epiror or tue ‘ Spectator,” | 

Srr,—The Christliche Welé has called attention to a 
remarkable article on the Emperor William’s visit to Con- 
stantinople and Palestine which has appeared in the 
Mechveret, a paper representing the Young Turkish party. 
The following are some of the most important passages :— 

“We are not at all opposed to the Emperor William’s journey 
to Palestine, as people niay have been tempted tothink. Weare, 
on the contrary, of opinion that the Emperor William II. is set- 
ting a noble example to others by following his religious convic- 
tions and undertaking a pilgrimage to the holy places. Our 
friends have thus far endeavoured in vain to induce the Sultan 
to make the pilgrimage to Meeca...... But it is a different 
matter if the Emperor also visits Constantinople after all 
the terrible deeds which have been enacted there, after the 
countless massacres which have taken place in Armenia. What 
are the survivors of those bloody abominations, the parents 
and children of the unhappy victims, to think when they 
see the German Emperor giving his hand and his fraternal kiss to 
the man who has murdered thousands of human beings?..... m 
William II. has thus far exhibited great qualities of mind and 
heart. It is, therefore, all the more unintelligible that he can 
ignore in this way, not indeed international courtesy, but the 
feelings of humanity. Ue hesitated for some time, as he well 
knew how what he had in mind must wound hearts that were 
already cruelly tormented. At last he decided to enter on his 
pilgrimage from Constantinople. One thing may be commended 
in this resolution. He can speedily be absolved in Jerusalem 
by Him who has the power to blot out all sins.” 

‘ é 1 e e ’ 

After calling attention to the cost involved in the Sultan’s 
magnificent reception of his guest, and to the readiness of 
the Turkish people to make the greatest necessary sacrifices 
for that purpose, the writer proceeds :— 





“But has William II. no duties of any kind to this 
oppressed people? Will he indeed think of loosening its 
fetters? Will he put the question to himself whether the 
splendour which will surround him in the Palace is not 


stained with Turkish sweat and blood? Whilst he is the 
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guest of Abd-ul-Hamid our friends will have to atone in the 
depths of a dungeon for their love of freedom and justice, which 
are unpardonable crimes in the eyes of the Sultan...... Per- 
haps William II. will envy the omnipotence of a ruler who can 
dispose as he likes of the property and life of his subjects. .... 
Abd-ul-Hamid knows no other law than that of his unfettered 
will. His humour guides the destiny of his peoples and of the 
country which he rules as absolute master. William II. will 
think only of obliging him, and Abd-ul-Hamid, on his side, will 
do his utmost to secure the goodwill of his guest, on whose pro- 
tection he has always counted to maintain, and, if necessary, 
sonsolidate, his despotism. Nevertheless, the power of the Sultan 
is unnatural. It rests solely on an abominable medley of petty 
interest and unmentionable intrigues which surround the throne. 
The leaders act for themselves. It is a sort of camarilla tolerated 
by the Sultan from fear of losing the crown through this environ- 
ment, which possesses the real power.” 

The article ends with the prediction that the German 
patronage of Abd-ul-Hamid will be of brief duration. 

The Christliche Welt, which is published in Leipsic, accom- 
panies its citations from the Mechveret by some remarks of 
its own which would hardly be tolerated in the German 
secular Press anywhere, and would probably have got the 
editor into trouble in Berlin. “The policy of the European 
States,” it is observed, “grants no future to the Oriental 
Christians. Politically regarded, the extermination of the 
Armenians was not such a bad idea even in the eyes of 
European politicians. One Christian people less in Asia 
Minor, one less embarrassment. The days of Turkish rule 
are, it is true, numbered in any case; but it may last fora 
long time yet; and, meanwhile, it is European wisdom to 
support and sustain the Sick Man, as long as possible, with a 
view to the more secure inheritance of his possessions. What 
morality says to this in no way concerns modern statecraft. 
In earlier times it was believed that no blessing can rest on 
such conduct. We have become such mature and full-grown 
and cold-blooded politicians that ideas of that sort do not 
come into our minds. May it be granted to our Emperor and 
his advisers to promote in this way also the greatness of our 
Fatherland, and the welfare of our people.’—I am, Sir, &c., 

G.5S. V. 





GERMANY AND ASIA MINOR. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR,” ] 
S1r,—You have already called the attention of the British 
nation to the above most deeply interesting problem. May I 
venture through your columns to mention a few facts relative 
to the above which occurred just half a century ago? At the 
time of Whitsuntide, 1848, I was Assistant (and the really 
working) Librarian of the House of Commons; and at the 
Whitsuntide Recess I went with my eldest sister to Frankfort 
to see what was going on there as regards the semi-revolution 
in Germany. The late very accomplished linguist and 
politician, the Duke of Cleveland, then Lord Harry Vane, 
M.P., came also to Frankfort, and got permission to attend 
some (not all, of course) of the deliberations of the diplomats 
assembled in Frankfort at that time. He very kindly asked 
and got permission for me to be with him on those occasions, 
Those who as diplomats were sent to Frankfort to watch 
events were all remarkable men:—The Earl of Cowley for 
Great Britain, Count Bismarck for Prussia, Count Gortzackoff 
for Russia, Count Cavour for Sardinia and Piedmont, 
MM. Guizot and Thiers (if I remember rightly) for 
France. The Germanic Parliament sat in Frankfort at 
the time, under the Presidency of Herr Dr. Simpson, of 
Hamburg. Bavarian artillery occupied the (now abolished) 
fortified ramparts all round the city of Frankfort. The 
Chevalier Bunsen (afterwards created Baron von Bunsen) 
was the Prussian Ambassador at the Court of St. James. 
He also was in Frankfort, but did not show himself much. 
But he learned everything from Count Bismarck. The 
Whitsuntide Recess was drawing to a close, and I left Frank- 
fort for Ostend. But the sea was too rough for a packet to 
cross over to Dover or London. I went to a hotel, and there 
found the Chevalier Bunsen, and we spent from Saturday 
night till early Monday before a boat could cross. The 
Chevalier had always been a kind friend to me. On the 
Sunday he took me to his apartment, pulled out a German 
map of Hungary, Turkey, Greece, Asia Minor, the Levant, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia. He said that his grand idea 
‘was somewhat as follows,—viz., Great Britain must one day 
possess Egypt, the Turk must be swept out of Europe, Asia 
Minor shall be the possession of Germany, and German 
citizens shall colonise Asia Minor. Palestine was to be the 








inheritance of the children of Israel under the protectorate 
of Germany and Great Britain. The islands of Crete and 
Cyprus were to pertain to Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &e., 
GrorGE WALDEGRAVE-LEsLIz. 
The Atheneum, September 7th. 








OUR POLICY ON THE UPPER NILE. 
(To rae EpiTok oF THE “ Sprctator.’’] 
Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of September 10th 
on “Our Policy on the Upper Nile” you refer to the diff. 
culty of keeping an open channel throngh the “suds,” or 
great weed-dams between Khartoum and the Albert Nyanza, 
Is not the subject a more far-reaching one, affecting the well. 
being of the whole cotton-crop in Lower Egypt? Wilcocks, 
in his book on “ Irrigation in Egypt,” says that these “suds” 
form huge natural reservoirs on the White Nile, and so give 
a constant summer supply of water to the Delta, and that the 
result of Baker forcing a channel through them for his 
steamers was a subsequent failure of the summer supply in 
Lower Egypt until the suds reformed. If, therefore, a per. 
manent channel is kept open for navigation on the White 
Nile artificial reservoirs on an immense scale would probably 
have to be built.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Elm Grove, Maidenhead, September 12th. A. M. Faaan, 








POETRY. 


BISMARCK. 
Tuy Mother follows Thee to rest 
With haughty, tearless eye: 
Who wert the buckler on her breast, 
The sword upon her thigh. 
Through stormy youth, through stressful age,, 
Her chronicles have shown 
Two stories on a single page: 
Thy country’s, and Thine own ! 


A dark but splendid record, stained 
With oozings not of wine! 

Man must have gods, or true or feigned, 
And Germany was Thine. 

Though in that sacred cause, good sooth, 
Strange deeds Thou daredst at times, 

We set thy loyalty and truth 
Against a hundred crimes. 





Among the wise we saw Thee sit, 
Their easy master still. 
In vain they brought their subtle wit 
To match Thine iron will. 
Each empty brag, each ready lie, 
The attentive warrior heard; 
Then smiled, with cool, contemptuous eye, 
And crashed them with a word. 


For Fortune saw Thee, Roman browed, 
Invulnerable, austere. 

And loved the soul that never bowed 
For grace, or bent for fear. 

Thrice at her shrine Thou didst desire 
An oracle of flame: 

And thrice from out the hidden pyre 
The expected answer came. 


Till on yon hill above Belleville 
Thou stoodst, when Paris burned ; 
And ’neath Thy charger’s armoured heel 
The flying cinder spurned. 
While near, upon that ardent sod, 
Thin-faced, emaciate : 
By Thee, who stoodst so like a god, 
Stood Moltke, like a Fate. 
So, guard Him, guard Him home to rest,. 
O Mother, eagle-eyed ! 
He was the buckler to Thy breast 
The sword against Thy side. 
But rear no pile with hireling hands, 
Of bronze, or sculptured stone ; 
One Temple to His memory stands : 
*T was builded by His Own. 
EpwArp SypNEY TYLE®- 
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(KILLED AT OMDURMAN, SEPTEMBER 2ND, 1893.) 


DratTH—was it Death that he met 
In the narrow, white-walled street, 
With the staring sun overhead, 
And the rotting bones at his feet; 
When alone in that city of fear, 
With heart and step elate, 

As though on the hills at home, 
He rushed to meet his fate P 


Nay, rather the Angel of Life, 
Immortal, untiring, strong, 
Bearing a victor’s crown 

To one who had righted the wrong. 
And with him a living soul, 

Too gallant and eager and bright 
For this world’s dingy tasks, 

Has winged his glorious flight. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
A PROTESTANT MARE’S-NEST.* 


THERE is a story of a lady bidding farewell to her 
daughter, a fervent Radical and teetotal propagandist, 
with the words: “By the grace of God, I leave your house 
neither a Tory nor a drunkard.” In much the same spirit 
we would say that we rise from the perusal of Mr. Walsh’s 
book with an impulse to become as “ sacerdotal ” as good lay- 
men may, even to joining as tertiaries the Holy Cross Society. 





For how, says conscience, could rancour such as Mr. Walsh 
displays be aroused by anything short of supreme goodness ? 
What better chance are we likely to have of winning the 
beatitude on the persecuted? And then emotion shifts into 
an amused sadness that any one should be found with so 
little sense of humour or proportion as to waste four hundred 
pages of good ink and paper on the exposure of so palpable a 
mare’s-nest. Mr. Walsh has got “secrecy ” on the brain. In 
his view, the Church is honeycombed with secret societies, 
who meet in churches with locked doors and a pocket- 
handkerchief stuffed in the key-hole. Watch two clergymen 
as they meet in Piccadilly or the Strand. At first sight 
they may seem quiet, inoffensive people enough. But 
do you not observe a piece of metal hanging from the 
watch-chain of each, in the form of a cross? That osten- 
tatiously displayed symbol is a sign that they both belong to 
the most secret of societies. Approach nearer and hear 
them salute. “ Pax tibi,” says one; “per crucem,” replies 
the other. The words are beyond adoubt Latin, the language 
in which the Pope performs Mass, and the society to which 
they belong exists for the sole purpose of handing over the 
poor Church of England, bound hand and foot in amices and 
maniples, to that bloody giant on the Seven Hills. But 
approach nearer still, and on some pretence of friendship 
induce one of these clergymen to shake hands. Having got 
tight hold of his hand, drag it to the light; see if he does not 
wear a ring, and not a good Protestant ring of gold like the 
worthy brother in St. James’s Epistle, but a Romanising and 
ascetic ring of iron :— 

“A gentleman, with whom I am acquainted, some years since 
came into the possession of one of these ‘rings’ made of iron 
ei eietaran and he could not for some time make out its use. On 
looking more closely into it he discovered a very tiny indenta- 
tion; but that was all. Wondering very much what it meant, he 
secured the assistance of a powerful magnifying glass, and then 
discovered within the indentation, the magic words'S. 8. C? It 
was the Celibate Ring of the Society of the Holy Cross! [ Doubt- 
less this gentleman, whose name is unkindly withheld, was Mr. 
Malaprop, and his discovery was based on the well-known identity 
of the words ‘ chalybeate’ and ‘ celibate.’?] Each member of this 
‘roll’ takes a vow or, rather, an oath of celibacy, ‘for a limited 
period, or for life.’” 

And so one or both of those apparently harmless clergymen 
may turn out to be a bachelor—“ for a limited period or for 
life”—an appalling contingency in either case. Mr. Walsh’s 
method of unearthing the conspiracy he would have us believe 
'in is to read carefully the literature of the Oxford Movement 
of fifty years ago, and extract every passage in which the word 








* The Secret History of the Oxford Movement, By Walter Walsh. Third | 
Edition. London; Swan Sonnenschein and Co, | 





“secret” is to be found; and he finds it a good many times, 
especially in Mozley’s letters to his sister. Now, why should 
a lady, of all people, be bidden to be “ secret ” unless there was 
a conspiracy to bring in the Pope? Was not Catiline’s con- 
spiracy betrayed by a woman? And in these letters of 
Mozley’s there is more than secrecy, there is positive mystifi- 
cation. Will any candid reader believe that the following 
passage —quoted by Mr. Walsh—is not a blind? It 
refers to Newman’s “ Monastery” at Littlemore, and obviously 
attempts to disguise the fact that it was a Monastery—the 
name by which Newman himself called it—by the transparent 
device of pretending to furnish it comfortably :— 


“T have been busily engaged ever since coming up making 

arrangements for the Hall—bustling about, calling at the up- 
holsterers, giving orders for coal. The place is at present airing 
and warming...... I shall expect to find numerous deficiencies 
after all, when I come to the actual habitation of the place, and 
just at this moment, the thought of coal-scuttles has flitted by 
me.” 
Coal-scuttles indeed! We need not remind our readers that 
such apparently comfortable things as “chops and tomato 
sauce ” have ere now concealed very malignant matter. And 
for “ coal” we should probably read “faggots”! 


But to take Mr. Walsh a little more seriously for a moment. 
Has it never struck him that though he could prove up to 
the hilt that the early Tractarians practised “reserve” or 
“economy” in not explaining all their beliefs in open pulpit, 
that proves nothing as to any “secrecy” to-day? The “re- 
serve” of fifty years ago was the result of the conditions of 
fifty years ago, which are not the conditions of to-day, unless 
Mr. Kensit and his friends succeed in reviving them. Those 
were days of persecution, when Protestant feeling had been 
agitated by secessions to Rome, followed by the establishment. 
of a Papal hierarchy in England; and for a long time every 
clergyman who preached in a surplice was hailed as a Roman 
conspirator. They were days, too, when theologians were 
feeling their way back past Roman accretions to primitive 
doctrine, and it was natural that reserve should be practised 
about what was only tentatively held even by the theologians 
themselves. But a generation has passed since then, and 
Churchmen are more learned ; also manners are less reserved, 
so that topics which were once spoken of with bated breath are 
now discussed at any ordinary dinner-party. With passages 
dealing with “economy,” as it was termed, Mr. Walsh has, in 
a very unscholarly way, mixed up others advocating reserve 
from quite other motives in handling the great doctrine of 
the Atonement, which many pious people thought in danger 
of being emptied of its meaning by the supposed necessity of 
introducing it into every sermon, no matter upon what 
subject. To help the impression of underhandness, Mr. 
Walsh has also collected any passages he can find which 
discuss the casuistical question of equivocation; and he 
revels in the conscientious difficulties which beset the leaders 
of the Tractarian party when they at last despaired of their 
own Church, and turned their faces Romewards. We did not 
expect to find Mr. Walsh capable of appreciating either the 
character or the intellect of Newman. Nor do we wonder that 
when he has called him “ subtle,” he should think it as bad a 
name of “ equivocator.” With such it is useless to argue. But 
it is necessary to protest against the assertion, made over aud 
over again in these pages, that Newman and all who after- 
wards followed him to Rome were insincere in their previous 
attacks upon Rome. Such a charge, if honestly made, shows 
an ignorance of the whole facts of the case, that should 
disqualify the person who makes it from criticising the 
Oxford Movement at all. May we not also add that it shows 
an ignorance of the feelings and habits of English gentle- 
men? This, indeed, seems to us the weakness of Mr. Walsh 
all through his book. Innuendoes, or accusations of self-seek- 
ing, and of corrupt motive, are scattered broadcast against 
any persons with whom the writer finds himself out of sym- 
pathy. Perhaps at once the most shameless and the most ludi- 
crous is the charge of “secret plotting” brought against 
Bishop Mackarness of Oxford, a man who, for the fearless 
downrightness of his character, was known in his diocese as 
“ honest John.” Again, documents labelled by their writers 
“private and confidential” are here “in the good cause” 
unblushingly printed, and reports of private societies are 
quoted with the simple remark: “I have come into possession 
[so the wise it call] of this official and secret report,” &c. 

A py, deal of space is taken up with a Report of the 
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private proceedings of the Holy Cross Society twenty years 
ago in regard to a book issued under their auspices called 
The Priest in Absolution. We have so lately expressed our 
views on the general question of auricular confession, that 
it is unnecessary to go into them again now; but we may say 
that the real disadvantages of the habit of confession are 
never likely to be taken into consideration by one party in 
the Church so long as writers of another party allow them- 
selves to speak of its “moral filth.’ We can quite believe 
that The Priest in Absolution was a bad book of its kind, and 
likely to injure the clergy who used it, and we should admit 
with Mr. Walsh (and, we imagine, most ‘‘ Father Confessors ”) 
that the suggestion of sin is a highly dangerous way of 
probing the conscience; but, allowing all this to the full, we 
still consider that most of Mr. Walsh’s discussion of the 
qjuestion is beside the mark, much of it an insult to the clergy, 
and all of it quite useless to the cause he has at heart, as we 
imagine he must know, while it may minister a good deal of 
matter to the prurient. 

In an appendix Mr. Walsh has collected a mixed multitude 
of excerpts from books and articles, under the title of “ What 
the Ritualists Teach.” We notice that there is no passage 
from the writings of any of the modern leaders of the High 
Church party; nor, indeed, from any one of eminence in 
earlier days. With some of the passages we find ourselves in 
strong disagreement, with others we do not believe that 
any great fault will be found by moderate men of whatever 
school. But we would urge Mr. Walsh in the name of 
common decency to make two omissions in any further 
reprint. There are always matters, both in private life 
and in the professions, which should not be talked about. 
We fail to see the advantage of compiling a list of 
atensils used by some ritualists in Divine Service. There 
must be furniture and utensils even in the most puritanical 
place of worship; and any list whatever might be made to 
took absurd. Still worse are the extracts from the “ cautels,” 
or cautions for the clergy in celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion. ‘To have printed these for the derision of the 
ignorant and vulgar is but one more sign of the incredible 
want of taste and good feeling by which the book is 
disfigured. Why cannot Mr. Walsh and friends remember 
so to be Protestants as not to forget they are gentlemen ? 
Our personal sympathies are not with, but rather against, 
the ritualists, but as long as the ritualists are exposed to 
attacks so odious and so ungenerous their persecutors and 
defamers shall have no support from us,—nor, we believe, 
from the great body of reasonable English laymen. 

We may say in conclusion that we cannot open our 
correspondence columns to letters dealing with any of the 
questions raised in Mr. Walsh’s book. 





JHE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

On the reappearance of the eternal Eastern question in an 
acute shape after “the Bulgarian atrocities,” M. Sorel, now 
so well known as a historian and critic, won his preliminary 
spurs by a study of the partition of Poland and the Empress 
Catharine’s first war with Turkey. M. Thiers and some 
other French historians of repute knew no language but 
their own. Their successor considered it his duty to draw 
from the foreign researches which have revolutionised our 
knowledge of these topics; the exception being that he ignores 
Russians like Solovief, and such Swedes as Fryxell. M. Sorel 
is a brilliant writer, and translation has seldom affected the 
clearness of his narrative. He holds a brief neither for Russia 
nor for France, exhibiting, on the whole, a high degree of 
objectivity in his judgments on the personages and incidents 
of his intricate story. 

“The Empress Catharine and myself,” observed Frederick 
the Great to d’Alembert, when the finis Polonix was 
arranged, “are two brigands; but that devotee, the Queen- 
Empress, how has she settled it with her confessor?” And, 
he added, writing to Voltaire, “I played the part of an 
extinguisher; I put out the fire,"—a truth which cannot be 
denied. One of the Empress Maria Theresa’s “Jeremiads ” 
{to use her own term for her unremitting lamentations over 
the “unhappy partition” of Poland) ran thus: “My sole 


* The Eastern Question in the Eighteenth Century: the Partition of Poland and 
the Treaty of Kaivardji. $y Albert Sorel, of the Académie Franeaise. Traus- 
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ee) 
consolation lies in the uprightness of my intentions, in the 
constancy of my endeavours to prevent a result in which I 
have been forced to take a part.” Her Chancellor, Kannit, 
contended that the Triple Alliance was not responsible 
for the treaties of July 25th, 1772; replying to the reproacheg 
of the Ambassador of Louis XV., he said, “It is France 
that has been the primary cause of these events.” Ag 
subsidiary cause he might have named England, which 
was already descending to the depths of effacement 
reached, under Whig guidance, some time later, when, ag 
Lord Rosebery puts it, we became a second or third rate 
Power. The seven years of war terminated by the Peace 
of Paris of 1765 had given even our Jingoes something 
like their fill of victories and conquests. We were glad to 
settle down into inglorious isolation, and the recent finde. 
sidcle way of talking of England as the quantité négligeable 
in European politics was then anticipated in a high de 
gree. On this the author says: “Statesmen on the Con. 
tinent paid very little attention to her, and even pretended 
that she no longer entered into their calculations.” Our 
bugbear was France, not yet driven out of India. As for “the 
ogre of Potsdam,” he was enraged at Lord Bute’s desertion of 
Prussia in the great war, and was not disposed to meddle 
in Anglo-French colonial quarrels,—‘ What have we to do 
with cod-fish and Cape Breton?” With Russia, on the other 
hand, we had a thriving trade, she was very ill-inclined 
towards France, and was, in fine, the only Great Power on 
whom we did not look askance. For these and other reasons, far 
from the enterprises of “the Semiramis of the North” against 
Turkey and Poland inspiring us with jealousy, they were even 
applauded by an influential body of English sympathisers, 
Lord Chatham, turning his back upon himself, penned the 
famous words, “ Your Lordship knows that I am quite a 
Russ”; while our Ambassador at Constantinople was termed 
“the Chargé @’Affaires for Russia.” The suggestion of 
Choiseul that we should join France in a protest on behalf of 
Poland was pooh-poohed, and Ministers called the partition 
‘a curious transaction,” a despatch to our representative in 
Turkey showing that his Majesty’s Government mainly 
disapproved “this extraordinary and unexpected event” 
because it gave rise to apprehensions for the future of 
European commerce. At an earlier date, when Catharine’s 
fleet left the Baltic for the Mediterranean in order to attack 
the Turks, her ships were warmly received, and refitted, in 
our harbours. Furthermore, when Choiseul showed a disposi- 
tion to prevent the intruders from steering south, he was 
warned that any French interference with the Russian vessels 
would be treated as an act of hostility to ourselves. M. Sorel 
omits to mention that, a year before the peace of Kainardji, 
a French squadron sailed from Toulon for the archipelago, 
but was ordered to return lest the contemplated movement 
should lead to a rupture with Russia’s faithful ally, Great 
Britain. Our author calls Choiseul an impatient, unstable, 
inconsistent Minister, who harboured designs too big for his 
means. He might almost have added, expanding the above 
remark of Kaunitz, that the enemy of the Jesuits, the 
Parliaments, and the Faction of Mistresses was, in one sense, 
the raison sufisante of the fall of Poland. 1t was Choiseul 
who stirred up the Sultan to reply by war to certain Russian 
provocations, amongst which Mustapha reckoned the forcible 
establishment on the Polish throne of Catharine’s ex-lover, 
Poniatowsky, who had become de trop at St. Petersburg,—a 
proceeding whereby ‘“ Mustapha’s prompter” unwittingly 
played into the Czarina’s hands, and hurried on the catas- 
irophe which he desired to avert. 


rel summarises the schemes, ancient and modern, of 
Turkish and Polish dismemberment which lay pigeon-holed 
in the chief European Chancelleries. His epitome might 
have been more complete, and he does not name the elaborate 
“bag and baggage” method by which (if the title of 
pamphlet published in Germany was authentic) no less a 
personage than Cardinal Alberoni proposed to remove the 
Ottomans from the Golden Horn. Of “inductions 
dangerous” relative to Poland one went back almost to the 
age of the Reformation: the germ of their newest edition 
seems to have occurred to Frederick when Crown Prince. 
He remarked that the road between Brandenburg and the 
distant Hohenzollern territory of East Preussen was most 
inconsiderately blocked by the Polish province of West 


M. So 
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Preussen, of which, as head of the Teutonic Order, three 
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enturies before a member of the family of Hohenzollern had 

: supreme Lord. Piainly, then, the intrusive Polish lands 
per be treated as a Prussian possession in spe, and, as he 
ut it, “sewn up ” to the other “patches” of the kingdom, 
= youthfal hint on which “ alter-Fritz” was pondering 
on the outbreak of the Turco- Russian War of 17638. 
M. Sorel builds on the Political Testament of that date, 
which, however, consigns the ideas in question to the chapter 
of “ Chimerical Dreams and Projects,” and reserves their 
realisation for the King’s successors. This document has 
its value, but, like the other literary remains of the philo- 
sopher of Sans Souci, it must be interpreted with caution,— 
the more sO as the Berlin State Paper Office. so liberal as 
regards the splendid new issue of Frederick’s official and 
gemi-oflicial correspondence, has vetoed the publication of its 
complete text. If Frederick was supreme as a founder and 
“patcher” of empire, on the battlefield, in the Council 
Chamber, and also with his pen, tongue, and flute, so in 
3 meaner branch of art he was without a rival. Of 
that “honest broker’s” performances on the diplomatic 
chessboard M. Sorel says: “ Never was there a player more 
interesting to observe, for never was there one at once more 
alert, bolder and more circumspect, more fruitful in feints 
and expedients, and, above all, more adroit in discovering and 
deceiving [frustrating ?] the designs of his opponent.” 


The progress of the Russian Power filled Frederick with 
fear, The victorious representatives of the Huns and Gepids 
—so he wrote to his brother Henry—might soon encroach 
upon Europe, and the only remedy would be “ the formation, 
in course of time, of a league of the principal Sovereigns to 
resist this dangerous torrent.” No such barrier was now 
attainable; instead of trying to stop Russia's “ gigantic 
conquests,” the plan must be “to endeavonr by adroitness to 
profit by them.” In these circumstances, the “ patch” seemed 
to have a mere relative value. M. Sorel may not see it, but 
Frederick was greatly alarmed lest Maria Theresa’s war with 
the Sultan should lead to a fourfold Oriental conflagration, in 
which Austria and Prussia would be involved on opposite 
sides. Hence the idea of an insinuation to Catharine that 
the Poles would be easier to despoil than the Ottomans. 
A feeler in that sense was now put out through the Prussian 
representative on the Neva, who approached the Czarina’s 
Minister with a quasi-jocose account of the seductive 
dreams of one Count Lynar, “who is a great statesman, 
and still governs Europe from the village to which he has 
retired.” To this fable, which suggested a preliminary 
partition of Poland, Count Panin responded by suggesting 
a Triple Alliance against Turkey on the understanding 
that Russia did not desire any booty for herself. There 
ensued two years of rapier-play, when Frederick learned 
that the beautiful and witty Czarina, in whom there 
was “too much of the Cleopatra and for too long,” was 
swallowing the bait. Discussing with Prince Henry, who 
was visiting her, the provisional occupation of the Zips 
districts of Poland by an Austrian force, she said in her 
facetious style, “But why should not every one take some- 
thing too?” This was the beginning of the end. After 
another twelvemonth of cross-questions, crooked answers, 
and alternative projects the skein was disentangled, the three 
accomplices invoking “ The Name of the Most Holy Trinity ” 
on the frontispiece of the agreement which gave official con- 
secration to their crime. Not the least cynical chapter of 
these proceedings was the Austrian Treaty, purchased by the 
Sultan with a large indemnity in ready money, whereby the 
Court of Vienna guaranteed the territorial integrity of Turkey 
and Poland, a promise which Kaunitz quickly redeemed by 
making proposals for the dismemberment of both those 
countries and by the subsequent Austrian seizure of the 
Turkish province of the Bukowina. No wonder that Maria 
Theresa wrote in a “Jeremiad”: “I confess that I can with 
difficulty endure it, and that nothing has cost me more than 
the loss of our fair fame. Unhappily, Iam bound to confess 
that we deserve it.” 


Count Panin categorically explained that the aim of his 
suggested Triple Alliance was the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe. Thereupon our author shortly names, as 
falling “ within the scope of Panin’s idea,” certain “ revolutions 
in the European system,”—viz., the various coalitions against 
Republican and Imperial France, the captivities of the two 
Napoleons, the Holy Alliance, and Prince Bismarck’s Drei- 





Kaiser-Bund, arrangements which, it is plain, had as little to 
do with the Bosphorus (or Poland) as with Port Arthur! 
Equally fanciful is M. Sorel’s syllabus of the punishments 
whereby the dismembering States subsequently expiated their 
sin. Taking a poet’s license, he roundly affirms that the 
partition of Poland shook to its foundations the Monarchical 
edifice of Divine Right, “prepared the way for the French 
Revolution,” caused Austria and Prussia to be “dissolved in 
the midst of the Slavs,” conducted those Powers to the 
catastrophes of Austerlitz and Jena, and raised up against 
Russia ceaseless obstacles to the execution of her Turkish 
and Asiatic designs. 





THE “DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI.”* 

Ir would be a pity if this little volume, so modest in respec’ 
of dimension and price, should be overlooked. It is not @ 
mere reprint. Dr. Bigg has used, he tells us, the translation 
of “F. B.” (supposed to have been a certain Jesuit, Antony 
Hoskins by name). But he “thas gone over it several times 
in the light of the autograph text, with so much freedom 
that but little of the original is left.” (The autograph text, 
it may be explained, is Thomas’s own holograph, written in 
1441.) The introduction is an admirable exposition of 
Mystic and semi-Mystic views and ways of thought, and the 
notes are sufficient without being obtrusive. 

On the authorship of the De Imitatione Dr. Bigg does 
not find it necessary to say much. The controversy, 
thanks greatly to the indefatigable industry of Dr. 
Kettlewell, is practically concluded. One _ interesting 
proof, however, may be noted. In Book II. chap. 11 Thomas 
had added to a passage describing the love of Jesus for Jesus’ 
sake these words, “ Et si Jesus uellet quod irent in infernum: 
ibi aeque contenti essent nec minimum curarent.” Through 
these he afterwards passed his pen, but they are still legible. 
Nothing could be a more conclusive proof that he was the 
author, not the copyist. At thesame time, we have a notable 
instance of his sobriety of thought, a quality very rare in 
devotional literature. ‘Tbe expression must have seemed to 
him extravagant, though there was something very like a 
precedent for it in the words of St. Paul, “I could wish to ke 
accursed from Christ for my brethren’s sake.” 

Nosmall part of the significance of the work comes from the 
fact of this authorship. Nicholas Gerson, Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, is the only person for whom a claim can 
be made with any kind of reason. But Gerson was not a 
monk, though he was a guest in the Lyons house of the 
Celestines for the last ten years of his life (he died twelve 
years before the date of the autograph). But, as Dr. Bigg 
says, “ the Imitation was written by a monk for monks,” and 
Thomas was not only a monk, but a monk of a peculiar kind. 
He was educated at one of the houses of the Brethren of the 
Common Life, and spent the seventy-two years of his monastic 
life in another. This Order, as it had been developed by 
Fiorentius Radewyn, followed the regular life in a reasonable 
aud sober way. No extravagant asceticism was practised; a 
liberal diet was not only allowed, but enforced; every brother 
earned his own livelihood. He did his share of the house- 
work; he copied manuscripts or taught in the school. This 
was a reform which the declining monasticism of the fifteenth 
century greatly needed. Its heroic age had passed away. It 
was no longer possible for a monk to be the power in Christen- 
dom that Bernard of Clairvaux had been. But he might 
realise the early ideal of the system, the life of retirement 
from the world and of contemplation. Contemplative retire- 
ment is apt to breed fanaticism, even insanity. For this 
reason Radewyn and his fellow-workers had associated it 
with industry. But here, too, there lay a danger, for in- 
dustry might become an engrossing interest, and shut out the 
spiritual. It was Thomas’s function to vindicate for the 
spiritual its proper place, and to do this primarily, it should be 
remembered, for his own brethren, the Order by which he 
had been trained and in whose bosom he lived. His book, 
with the sweetness, the tenderness, the sympathy for the 
weak, which have made it the delight and comfort of un- 
numbered souls, separated some of them from the author by 
widest differences of circumstances and of belief, expresses 
the reconciliation between the two parts of the Common Life. 
Monasticism, which to the last generation had little more 
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than an historical interest, commands attention in the present 
day by an unmistakable revival. It makes a new appeal toa 
world in which the frantic search of pleasure and of wealth 
exists along with the deepest religious feeling. Hence this 
side of the De Initatione becomes peculiarly important to us. 
On the necessity of the monk being a keeper at home 
Thomas was very emphatic: “Cella continuata dulcescit: 
male custodita taelium generat,”—words of profound wisdom 
which others than monks may lay to heart. Let us hear 
what Dr. Bigg has to say about it :— 


“Thomas speaks of brethren walking disorderly, but he makes 

no complaint of profligacy. What we discern in his pages is the 
intolerable littleness of the monastic life, the idleness, the gossip, 
the desire to get outside the walls on any pretext, the making of 
great secrets out of nothing, the querulousness and petty cabals 
and rebellions. Few were as good and pure as they had been at 
the beginning of their conversion. Even the best men suffered 
heavily from the constant spiritual strain. All the troubles of 
the world the monk had put behind him; by renouncing its toils 
and its chances he had escaped its sorrows, but only to find that 
all life’s bitterness was concentrated in one black drop which he 
called by the name of Accidie, sadness, tedium, fatigue, coldness, 
‘dryness of spirit. These words are always recurring in the 
Imitation, and we can understand them only by calling up the 
idea of the monastic life. The one and only joy of the recluse, 
for which he had saerificed all that other men held dear, was 
‘spiritual communion. ‘T'o feel his heart enlarged by the sweet 
rapture of divine love—this was his constant hope by day and 
night, for this he macerated his flesh, spent long hours before 
the altar, imprisoned himself alone in his cell. There were 
moments when Paradise opened before his gaze, but there were 
also times when everything seemed to fret and aggravate, when 
the heavens were as brass, and life a hill of sand. All Christians 
find the same trial, but there are many ways of escape; the 
charities of family and social life hang round us, and pour their 
balm into the weary spirit. But the monk had no such comfort. 
In his dark hour there was none to protect him against doubt and 
despair. All he could do was to wait, fearfully watching the 
abyss of his own spirit, till the cloud rolled away and light re- 
turned. This is why the mystic teachers dwell so much on Dis- 
interested Love, on ‘serving God for nought.’ The true lover 
asks for no reward, not even for the presence of his Beloved.” 
‘There has been no attempt—and the decision was, we think, 
wise—to accommodate the De Imitatione to non-Roman 
readers. The writer took the Christianity of his age as he 
found it. It raised in him no intellectual revolt; it never 
disturbed with doubt or question his spiritual peace. It is 
almost startling to be told that he purchased an indulgence! 
This, it is true, was in his youth, before he even was a novice. 
But he has none of the Dante spirit. The monstrous abuses 
of the Church of his time—and what a time it was! the 
“ Babylonian captivity of Avignon in his youth and the 
Borgias in his old age ”—did not trouble him. To write or 
copy in his cell, and to teach, made up the business part of 
his life, and his recreation was to lose himself in contempla- 
tion. 

Our readers will like to see a specimen of the translation as 
it appears in Dr. Bigg’s most careful and most successful re- 
vision. It comes from the seventh chapter of the Third, or, 
as it is commonly arranged, Fourth, Book :— 

“ Lament and bewail that thou art yet so carnal and worldly ; 
so unmortified in thy passions: so full of the impulses of lusts, so 
unguarded in thy outward senses ; so often entangled with many 
vain fancies: so much inclined to outward things, so careless of 
things inward; so frivolous in laughter and looseness: so hard 
against tears and compunction ; so eager for ease and pleasures 
of the flesh : so dull to strictness and zeal; so keen to hear what 
is new and see what is fair: so slack to embrace what is humble 
and mean ; so covetous of amassing: so niggardly in giving, so 
close in keeping ; so heedless in speech : so incontinent in silence ; 
s0 unstudied in manners so restless in conduct: so eager about 
food, so deaf to the Word of God; so swift to rest so slow to 
labour: so wakeful for gossip, so drowsy at sacred vigils; so im- 
patient for the end, so wandering in attention: so negligent in 
keeping the hours, so cold in celebrating, so dry in communi- 
cating ; so soon distracted, so seldom fully self-collected: so sud- 
denly moved to anger, so quick to take offence ; so ready to judge, 
60 severe to reprove: so joyful at prosperity, so weak in adversity ; 
so often making many good resolutions: and yet accomplishing 
80 little.” 





IRELAND FROM 1798 TO 1898.* 
JUDGE O’Connor Morris combines, in an unusual degree, the 
qualifications to be desired in one who undertakes to write on 
the subject indicated by the heading of this article. He is an 
Trish Unionist, of the proprietorial class, and at the same time 
of distinctly Liberal antecedents and broad sympathies. 
Being, moreover, one who “through a long forensic and 





* Ireland, 1798-1898. By William O’Connor Morris, County Court Judge 


a cial, 
judicial career” has “become familiar with the ideas the 
sentiments, the ways, the tendencies of his fellow-countrymen 
of all sorts and conditions,” Judge O’Connor Morris, if any 
one, deserves to be heard on the century of Irish history 
through so much of which he has lived. 


It is, in the main, a gloomy narrative which he has to set 
forth,—whether from the point of view of England or of 
Ireland. The hideous story of the savage Rebellion of 1798 
and its atrocious repression, in a semi-independent Treland, 
would have almost excused, if anything could, the wholesale 
corruption resorted to in order to bring that unhappy 
country, duly represented at Westminster, under direct Im. 
perial control. But what could excuse the delay for 9 
generation of those measures of emancipation by the care. 
fully taught expectation of which. the opposition of the 
Roman Catholics to the Union had been disarmed,—and 
their concession at last only through a soldier-statesman’s 
avowed fear of civil war? What worse lesson could ever be 
taught to a people in statu pupillari, either as to the justice or 
as to the strength of purpose of the dominant and guardian 
race? Oar author is certainly far from erring on the side of 
severity in his judgment of England’s failure of duty towards 
Ireland in respect of the delay of Catholic emancipation. Hg 
exposes it clearly, but he lays more stress, and, in our Opinion, 
quite justly, on the disastrous character of the blunder com. 
mitted in 1829, and persistently repeated at critical junc. 
tures since, until the hope of its reversal now seems 
past, in the withholding of a suitable provision from 
the Roman Catholic clergy. As he shows in his ex. 
cellent sketch of the rise of O’Connell, the priests had 
loyally co-operated with that remarkable man in discouraging 
outrage, and every consideration alike of large statesmanship 
and of simple good faith prompted to a complete fulfilment 
of the expectations authoritatively held out to the Roman 
Catholics in the months preceding the Union. But the 
opinion of Protestant England on this subject did not recog. 
nise obligations to Romanists, and was equally blind to the 
great advantages which would have been secured by liberating 
the spiritual guides of the Irish people from dependence on 
the offerings of their ignorant and excitable flocks. Re. 
peatedly the opportunity recurred, but it was always either 
ignored or deliberately put aside. The last, and contrary 
to the usual course of human affairs, the best, opportunity 
for a great act of true Liberalism in ecclesiastical statesman- 
ship presented itself at the time of the disestablishment of 
the Anglican Church in Ireland in 1869. The late Lord 
Russell was very strongly in favour of a large assignment 
out of the revenues of the disestablished Church for the 
benefit of the Roman Catholic priesthood,—much larger, 
indeed, as Judge O'Connor Morris points out, than was pro- 
posed by O’Connell himself thirty-six years before. But in 
deference, to a considerable extent, to the Liberation Society, 
the path of justice and enlightened policy was once more 
avoided. The nerve of statesmen failed, and the opportunity 
of making the abolition of a grievance a positively remedial 
measure was thrown away. 


Such failures always bring their Nemesis. The punishment 
for the lamentable triumph of narrow-minded prejudice 
throughout the century, in regard to the shepherds of the 
Irish people, has been conspicuous. Within ten years of the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church there began perhaps the 
most sordid and immoral popular movement by which any 
country was ever cursed, and certainly the most dangerous con- 
spiracy against British authority set on foot during the 
present century. Judge O’Connor Morris’s sketch of the 
rise and progress of the Land League is both clear and 
interesting, and brings out very usefully its double aspect, as 
intended, in Parnell’s words, to “ partake of a constitutional 
and illegal character,”—to “use the constitution for its own 
purposes, but to take advantage of its secret combination.” 
Among the peasantry it appealed frankly to the lowest of 
motives ; it organised a barbarous system of social persecution, 
and it notoriously tolerated the enforcement of the boy- 
cotting code by sanguinary sanctions. Such a system might 
reasonably have been expected to meet with strenuous and 
effective resistance from the Roman Catbolic priests in 
Ireland, who, in other respects, as is well known, have @ 
most powerful influence for good over their parishioners. 
It was unquestionably in large measure due to their dependent 
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its teachings had been very generally opposed by the priests, 
: we joined by them in increasing numbers, and that its 
sbialy disguised successor, the National League, secured still 
more numerous adhesions from among them. 


nsal of Judge O’Connor Morris’s book will also con- 
strain most readers to the conclusion that the morbid social 
condition of Ireland, which was utilised by unscrupulous 
politicians for the creation of a brutal and dangerous move- 
ment, was in itself very largely due to the manner in which, 
for nearly three-quarters of a century from the Union, British 
statesmen and British public opinion had ignored the essen- 


A per 








tial facts of Irish agrarian tenures, and had legislated against 
rather than in support of the equities involved in them. The 
Acts passed at different periods for facilitating ejectment, 
without making any kind of provision for the protection of 
the tenant’s interest—an interest created by the fact that 
he, or his predecessor in title, had as a rule given his 
farm its main equipment—were grossly unjust. Equally 
go was the encouragement given by authority, at the time of 
the setting up of the Encumbered Estates Court after the 
great Famine, to the belief that monied men buying up the 
jands of impoverished Irish proprietors could make a good 
thing out of the investment by raising the rents. The object 
—that of enlisting British capital in the development of Irish 
agriculture—was excellent, but the methods adopted were 
cruel to the old embarrassed landlords, who were suddenly 
forced to sell in a gorged market, and to their tenants, whose 
rents were often raised without any inquiry as to their claims 
toequitable consideration. From 1870 onwards Parliament has 
been endeavouring to solve the problem of—to use a phrase 
more than once employed by our author—reconciling law 
with fact in the Irish agrarian sphere. Unfortunately, 
if we are to accept the opinion of Judge O’Connor 
Morris, than whom few can be better qualified to 
form a sound judgment on the subject, the problem 
has indeed “ passed the wit” of our legislators, and 
the efforts made have resulted in injustice to the landlords 
nearly, if not quite, as grievous as that to which tenants were 
previously liable. He appears to think that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Act of 1870 held the balance fairly even between landlord and 
tenant, and in its outlines had much to recommend it. But 
it was, in his opinion, too subtle in its methods of operation 
to be comprehended by the peasantry, and it lent itself to 
evasion by pressure on the part of unscrupulous landlords 
and agents, who, under threat, express or implied, of eviction, 
raised rents in such a manner as to reduce the value 
of the tenant’s interest, which the Act was designed 
to protect. To afford an effectual guarantee against 
grievances of that kind, it is plainly Judge O’Connor 
Morris’s opinion that legislation giving practical fixity 
of tenure at rents determined by a State Tribunal was 
necessary. His objections, therefore, to Mr. Gladstone’s 
second Land Act, of 1881, though very strong and very 
severely expressed, are not directed against what, from an 
English point of view at any rate, are its leading principles, 
but against the methods by which force was given to them. 
Ke condemns as costly and unsettling the provision, which 
no doubt recently necessitated fresh legislation, for a refixing 
of rents, if desired by either party, at the end of fifteen 
years, and then passes very severe strictures upon the pre- 
sent Land Courts and their working. They have, in his view, 
lowered rents in so wholesale and indiscriminate a manner as 
to amount to a virtual confiscation of a substantial portion of 
the landlord’s interest. And while the constitution of the 
Courts and the directions, or absence of directions, under 
which they act remain as at present, he expects this process 
tocontinue. His remedies in outline are as follows. Rents 
speaking generally, though with important exceptions— 
“should be fixed for the length ” of leases, of long duration 
and perhaps perpetual, “and they should be fixed by a valua- 
tion made by the State, a certain allowance for improvements 
being made on the spot, with a right of appeal, but at the peril 
of law costs, to a tribunal consisting of a single Judge of 
established reputation, one for each province, the Judge 
being assisted by trained agricultural experts.” Our author 
claims that the Fry Commission has suggested a scheme 
for fixing Irish rents by the State nearly the same as that 
Which he has advocated. The Government, it may be pre- 
sumed, will give their serious attention to this question, and 


weighty support, for compensation to the landlords, who, he 
maintains, have undoubtedly been “wronged and despoiled.” 
It “could be best afforded,” in his judgment, “ by advances 
made by the State for paying off mortgages ...... ata 
low rate of interest, the State issuing debentures, which 
could float in the market.” The State also, having re- 
duced rents, ought, it is very plausibly contended, to reduce 
family charges. Our author, it is right to observe, is un- 
favourable to extensive schemes of buying out the landlords, 
and above all to doing so compulsorily. 


We cannot pretend that the whole subject is not still beset 
with difficulties. In particular, though with all respect for Judge 
Morris, we cannot but feel that some provision for the auto- 
matic variation of rents, within limits, in accordance with the 
state of crops and prices, would be juster and more likely to 
work smoothly than a system of rents absolutely fixed for a 
very long period, which, we cannot but fear, might give rise 
to inconvenient agitations. At the same time, it must 
be fully acknowledged that there is much that is 
very unsatisfactory about the present state of landed 
relations in Ireland, and that it is neither right nor 
politic for English public opinion to turn away from the 
subject because a state of comparative quiet prevails. If 
Judge O’Connor Morris’s book brings out afresh the per- 
plexities of Irish questions and the possibilities of grave 
error on the part of Parliament, even when animated by good 
intentions, it enforces, even more plainly, if possible, the 
importance of avoiding moods of indifference in regard to 
Irish affairs. For England to throw responsibility for the 
course of those affairs on an Irish Parliament would be a 
most futile and culpable—to our mind even criminal— 
endeavour to elude the consequences of past sins and errors. 
But if we retain, as we must, the direct control of Ireland 
in the hands of the Imperial Parliament, and are com- 
pelled, as from time to time we may be, to run counter to 
a large body of Irish feeling, it is our bounden duty to 
pay continuous attention to the questions which interest 
our Irish fellow-subjects, and to do all we can to under- 
stand their points of view and the special conditions of 
their life. Only so can we qualify ourselves to discharge 
the functions of the dominant partner with more of know- 
ledge, as well as of sympathy, than is frequently re- 
vealed in the story told plainly, and in the main justly, by 
Judge O’Connor Morris. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Novets about novelists are not, as a rule, good reading, and 
the story which Mr. Keary has to tell in The Journalist is 
that of a young man who, in obedience to the artistic impulse, 
abandons a popular and profitable style of writing for one that 
certainly will not pay in cash, while the credit is at best 
doubtful. Frankly, we do not care about the book, but it is a 
close enough description of the people mixed up with the 
more literary journalism in London—people to whom books 
are the very stuff and substance of life—and it is written by 
a clever man, whose first novel was remarkable. Richard 
Vaux, known to his friends as Dick, is a young Irishman, who 
has attained to a certain measure of success as a writer of 
‘brilliant ” articles and “bright” fiction; the success has 
brought a certain measure of social recognition. This gives 
Mr. Keary the chance to emphasise what undoubtedly exists, 
the kind of instinctive shyness, and even antipathy, between 
men who write and men who act, the author class and the 
soldier class; an antipathy constantly surmounted on closer 
acquaintance, but always recognisable at a first meeting. Mr. 
Keary suggests, from his hero’s point of view, what might 
with eqaal truth be suggested from the other, that this arises 
not from conceit, but humility. Each expects his work to be 
undervalued by the other, because he rates his own talent low in 
comparison with the unfamiliar. This, however, is a side issue. 
Into Dick Vaux’s life comes a certain cosmopolitan kind of 
person,—J onsen, a Swede, who has lived in all the Bohemias of 
Europe, and comes to London to have a play produced at the 
Independent Theatre. He talks incessantly of the play, 





* (1.) The Journalist. By ©. F. Keary. London: Methuen and Oo,—— 
(2.) Caleb West, Master Diver. By F. Hopkinson Smith. London; Archibald 
Constavie—(3.) To Arms! being some Passages from the Early Life of Allan 
Oliprant Chirurgeon. Written by Him-elf. Now set forth for the first time by 


London: Methuen and 


Andrew Bilfour, and illustrated by Cecil W. Quinnell. 
London: Ohatto 
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whose plot seems at first sight idiotic; a sketch of the ordi- 
nary humdrum household in a German country, where men 
and women jog on in the old ruts; but there is a mountain, and 
every day the shadow of this mountain comes round and 
falls upon the house, and inevitably there is a suggestion of 
some one who some day will come from over the mountain— 
a nameless somebody, “ the Wanderer ’—and who will change 
all the current with an irruption of the unknown. But this 
idea of haunting forces, the silent power of inanimate things 
upon the mind, takes hold of Vaux, and it saps his old ideals. 
He is very proud of belonging to the Pirzan Club (rather a 
pretty name, by the way, to signify a port of access to the 
Athenxum), but Jonsen comes down there and declaims 
arrogantly to men who have all knowledge at their fingers’ 
ends. “What does it matter?” he says to Vaux; “these people 
know nothing; they have read books, but they have found 
out nothing for themselves.” Gradually Vaux, too, begins to 
hear voices from the unknown, and they interest him more 
than clever ideas for magazine articles, or witty situations for 
comedy. He drifts away from his moorings, even from the 
woman he is in love with; he is alternately drawn to Jonsen 
and his friends, and repelled by their squalid orgies. Finally, 
the Platonic love-making comes to a miserable end, and he is 
left with nothing in his life but the voices which he has to try 
to put on paper. We should call it the tragedy of a youth, 
designed by Nature for an agreeable mediocrity, but not 
proof against the contagion of ideas which send him out 
foredoomed to failure as an imitator of the vagaries which 
have signalised morbid genius. Ibsen has filled London and 
Paris with gentlemen like Dick Vaux; the type is perfectly 
true and recognisable, but to our mind not in the least 
interesting. 


Caleb West belongs to the class of novels which do not rely 
wholly upon the artistic interest of plot, character, and style. 
[ts incidents are connected with the details of a mechanical 
enterprise,—the struggle of an American engineer to construct 
a lighthouse upon an all but impossible position. 
Hopkinson Smith evidently writes of what he knows, and the 


best chapters in his book describe skill and courage at fierce | 


grapple with the forces of Nature. The first problem is to 
find a sloop steady enough in the water to allow of huge 
weights being slung from her deck, yet shallow enough in 
draught to lie in a few feet of water, and captained by a man 
willing to take all risks. Then comes the description of the 
hoist, while the tackle strains and the boat lies over and 
bystanders wonder when something will crack and let the 
nine tons of granite crush her like an egg. Next is the pro- 
cess of settling the great foundation stones in their bed under 
the water, and the account of Caleb West’s proceedings while 
he slashes his way through kelp and sees the fishes play 
about him may fairly challenge comparison with Stevenson’s 
admirable passage on an experience of diving. Not less 
exciting is the cbapter that tells how Captain Joe and his 
men hoisted on the slippery, wave-washed reef a huge system 
of derricks, liable at any moment to fall in the hoisting and 
crush them. But we have no desire to imply that the book 
has value merely because of its author’s special know- 
ledge. There is a deal of human nature in the story; 
the sketch of the engineer-contractor with his whole 
life centred on this one purpose is striking enough, but 
still more excellent are the seagoing folk, rough, kindly, 
and daring only with the boldness of knowledge. Caleb 
West, the old diver and lighthouse man, whose whole nature 
is wrapped up in his young wife—the bright thing come into 
his lonely existence—is finely drawn, and we should rate 
highly the scene between him and Captain Joe where, after 
Betty’s fault, Caleb refuses to take her back, out of sheer 
tenderness, because he believes that life with so old a man is 
impossible to her, and that his forgiveness would only make 
it harder when youth called her away again. Gradually 
Captain Joe and his wife (as well drawn as her husband) con- 
vince him that Betty is not merely repentant, but eager to 
return to her real happiness, and so the story ends happily. 
There are a good many other things in the book, but this 
study of the sea-going folk of New England—perhaps the 
finest seamen in the world—is its special merit. 


Mr. Andrew Balfour’s new book, Jo Arms! is, on the 
whole, a good example of the historical romance which 
has so great a vogue at present. The story of Allan 
Oliphant links itself with the events of 1715, and passes 


for the most part on Tweedside and in Edi 
Still, it strays far enough afield to describe the battle 
of Sheriffumuir, and finally (by a most imprubable pts 
sion) to land Allan not in one French prison, but in ty,, 
The chapters which relate this part of the adventures are in 
no way germane to the plot, and must be regarded ag = 
excrescence; and it is too much to ask readers to beliere 
that after his experience in Henri Grenouille’s prison 
—from which he escaped by four separate and simu|- 
taneous miracles—Allan would have gone straight og 
to incarcerate himself voluntarily in the Bastille foy the 
beaua yeux of an unknown lady upon whom he had no mat;i. 
monial designs. Heroism, even in a hero, has its limits, The 
best thing in the book is the sketch of Adam Pittendreigh— 
“Pittendreigh the Godless” — certainly the most active 
gentleman of eighty we ever read of, who was by turng or 
simultaneously euphuist, swashbuckler, pill-compounder, ang 
conspirator, 

Mrs. Tytler writes with the skill of a veteran novelist, ang 
perhaps with something of the mechanical touch that comes 
of too great practice. However, Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses 
is a very good story for the average intelligent young person, 
and Mrs. Carmichael herself, the lady whom domestic pig. 
fortunes have compelled to set up a cabinetmaker’s shop iy 
Dundee—though she brings up her daughters like “god. 
desses”—is an interesting study. Nowadays, of course, Mrs, 
Carmichael would have a choice of professions; but it may 
be questioned whether in any of them she would have done go 
well for herself or for others as she did under the conditions 
of ninety years ago, when the shop, imposed upon her as the 
only means of livelihood, turned her ability as a notable 
woman into solid prosperity. Cabinetmaking inevitably 
entailed the discovery of secrets in a hidden drawer of an old 
bureau; bat, after all, if we had no conventional incidents we 
should have no novels, and novels like Mrs. Tytler’s have 
become almost as necessary to humanity as breakfast rolls, 


nburgh, 





} 3 PF : 
Mr. } and no doubt all the more digestible for not being too fresh, 





The story is light, pleasant, and wholesome, like a godd roll, 


The Voyage of the ‘Pulo Way’ is a tale of piracy up to date, 
A wicked skipper sets out with a tramp steamer to hold up 
an Australian liner bound to Hong-kong, with specie on 
board; the “tramp” carries a cannon and an ex-gunner of the 
Royal Navy, who, for some unknown reason, comes aboard 
disguised as a Chinaman. The liner is first robbed, then 
sunk, and one survivor is picked up,—needless to say, a beauti- 
ful girl. This charming person is protected by a passenger, 
and by a mate who has not been privy to the scheme of robbery. 
In short, it is the kind of story which Mr. Clark Russelt 
might have written admirably; but Mr. Carlton Dawe does 
not succeed in getting any of the feeling of the sea. The 
book is “bluggy,” buat harmless, and might be liked by such 
boys as do not trouble about the probability of incidents, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Imperial Africa: the Rise, Progress, and Future of the British 
Possessions in Africa. By Major Mockler-Ferryman, F.R.G.S, 
&e. Vol. IL, “British West Africa.” (Imperial Press.)—A 
summary of West African history is a thing to be desired at 
present, and Major Mockler-Ferryman’s book goes some way to 
meet the demand. It is not a particularly well-written book, and 
the story of our older Colonies might have been much better 
told; but it gives a full account of the Niger countries, and the 
exciting tale of their gradual exploration is carefully followed. 
People who want to know something about the Fuiah Empire of 
Sokoto, of which we have heard a good deal, and are likely to 
hear much more, may be referred to Major Mockler-Ferryman 
for what is, on the whole, the completest account easily accessible. 
There are also a good many curious details,—for instance, the 
account of “courts of equity,” established by the traders them- 
selves in the Oil Rivers, before an Imperial organisation was intro- 
duced. But the book is not wholly to be trusted in matters of detail; 
the doings of two French Colonels are confused, and it is entirely 
wrong to say that Samory’s headquarters are at Bontuku, where 
there has been a French post for some months; and these are by 
no means the only mistakes. Also the map published as frontis- 
piece to the book takes no account of the Convention signed i 
June, though the text of the Convention is given as an appendix. 
Of course the Convention has not been ratified, but there should, 
at all events, be a sketch map to illustrate the terms agreed upon. 
The other maps are useful, especially a chart showing the 
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different rainfalls. The illustrations are in some cases rather 
ut include good photographs of native types and native 
costumes. On the whole, the book cannot be said to add any- 
thing to the literature of the subject, but it may bring a good 
deal of useful information into the hands of the general public, 
who know nothing about the country for which they were quite 


trivial, b 


willing to make war. 


Fssays, Mock Essays, and Character-Sketches. (W. Rice.)\—We 
vten had the pleasure of recognising, in notices of its annual 
volume, the great merits of the Journal of Education. We now 
have to welcome this volume, which contains a selection of the 
aod things published in the Journal during its twenty years of 
existence. The “essays” are eight in number; “ Mental Cul- 
ture,” by Professor James Ward; ‘“ What is a College?” by 
Nark Pattison; and “Games,” by “ E. E. B.” (initials which de- 
note one to whom education owes as much in many ways as it 
does to any man), may be mentioned as examples. The “Mock 
Essays” are not trivial by any means. “Mock” means little 
nore than “imitative.” Mr. Lionel Tollemache puts his wisdom 
ito 2 Baconian shape without impairing its quality ; so does the 
anonymous writer of “The Perfect Head-Mistress.” Two quite 
admirable sketches of head-masters (one of the names is owned 
py un actual chief of a not unknown school) must be mentioned ; 
i must the portraits of Jowett, Lord Houghton, and Professor 
Freman, The velume is, of course, full of good things. Here is 
a saying of Lord Houghton. Mr. Lionel Tollemache tells us 
that in his youth he hinted to him that the Liberals ought to 
disestablish the Church. “The philosophers would never be 
able to do it; it could only be done through an outburst of 
rotestant fanaticism,”—a curiously significant saying just now, 
ine of the most delightful of mistakes was that of the Irish 
clergyman who thought that Mark Pattison was “that excel- 
lent Bishop who was so brutally murdered by savages.” Is not 
Mr. Morshead a little violent when he says of the words “Let 
there be no man to pity him or to have compassion on his father- 
less children,” that they are a piece of “ghastly and impious 
ferocity”? Does he remember the Herodotean story of the man 
who asked the oracle whether he might deny on oath a deposit of 
which he was trustee? He was doomed to perish for the wicked 
thought, he and his house. Was that “ghastly and impious” ? 
Yet the ethical standpoint is precisely the same in the two cases. 
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William Dunbar. By Oliphant Smeaton. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—Considering that William Dunbar is 
admitted by all critics who have any right to be heard on such a 

ibject as the comparative greatness of Scotch poets to stand 
next among them to Burns, it is rather surprising that he should 
only now find his place in the series of “ Famous Scots.” Mr. 
Smeaton has now, however, endeavoured to do justice to Dunbar, 
and he has not erred on the side of enthusiasm. He has told the 
story of Dunbar’s life so far as the mystery which enshrouds so 
much of it, and especially its close, allows it to be told, and 
defends his hero very vigorously and successfully against the 
charges, chiefly of immorality,!that have been brought against 
him. So far as biography is concerned, indeed, no fault can be 
found with Mr. Smeaton’s work, although when he tries to be 
“graphic,” as in describing Dunbar’s personal appearance, ho is 
apt to overload his style. As a critic, however, he is too prone to 
trust to the judgment of others who have gone before him in this 
feld rather than to his own; and so the chapter which contains 
his criticism is rather too much of a mosaic of quotations. Nor 
does he always show to advantage when he expresses a difference 
of opinion from some critic of note. For example, neither sense 
nor taste is shown in speaking of the “silly criticism of James 
Russell Lowell—whose mania for saying smart things perpetually 
led him into errors in fact,’ even although we are told later on 
that “that great man, who was nothing if not the most honour- 
able and straightforward of critics, confessed to me that he had 
only read half a-dozen pieces at most of Dunbar’s work.” Mr. 
Smeaton’s book may, however, be allowed to be both well 
intentioned and useful. 


The Meaning of Education. By Nicholas Murray Butler. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.)—Mr. Butler, the author of this 
book, is Professor of Philosophy and Education, and even a hasty 
glance at the essays and addresses which it contains shows that 
he is firmly of opinion that there can be no sound educational 
system which is not based on a sound philosophy. He has, there- 
fore, a good deal to say in the beginning of his bock upon Hegel 
and Herbert Spencer. Yet Professor Butler is reverently religious 
in the simple orthodox sense, contending in the chapter in which 
he atte mpts to answer the question, “ What knowledge is of most 
worth ? ” that “that knowledge is of most worth which stands in 
closest relation to the highest forms of that activity of the spirit 
which is created in the image of Him who holds Nature and man 


alike in the hollow of his hand.” Professor Butler is, however, 
on the whole, less successful in his more speculative and meta- 
physical addresses and essays, such as “‘ The Meaning of Educa- 
tion,” “Is there a New Education?” and “ Democracy and 
Education,” than in his more practical papers, such as “The 
American College and the American University,” “The Function 
of the Secondary School,” and “ The Reform of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the United States.” In these Professor Butler presents 
us with valuable facts and figures. We are glad also to observe 
that he does not ask his countrymen to imitate the Germans in 
their efforts to realise a University ideal. It is very interesting 
also to note from what Mr. Butler says on the subject of 
secondary education reform, that on the other side of the 
Atlantic the value of “a classical programme” is being more 
and more appreciated. Considering the special political troubles 
which the American democracy has to face at the present time, 
it is satisfactory to note that Mr. Butler holds such an opinion as 
this: “I am profoundly convinced that the greatest educational 
need of our time, in higher and lower schools alike, is a fuller 
appreciation on the part of the teachers of what human institu- 
tions really mean and what tremendous moral issues and princi- 
The ethics of individual life must be traced 


> 


ples they involve. 
to its roots in the ethics of the social whole.’ 


The Australian Church. By Edward Symonds.—The Church in the 
West Indies. By A. Caldecott, B.D. “Colonial Church Histories.” 
(S.P.C.K.)—One hundred and ten years azo (January 20th, 1788) 
Governor Philip with a colony of ten hundred and thirty 
landed at Botany Bay, a place which he soon left for the 
more promising situation of Sydney. At the last moment 
before sailing a chaplain had been appointed. Now there 
are fifteen dioceses. This fact is suiiicient to show a vast 
growth. If at times the population has outgrown the 
machinery, yet, on the whole, the record is one of successful, 
we might almost say adequate, effort. This effort has been made 
under conditions of special difliculty, though there have not been 
wanting examples of munificent help. The story of the Church 
in the West Indies is of a very different kind. In the slavery 
days the whole social and religious edifice of the Colonies suffered 
under the vices of an evil system. The dominant class had to be 
sustained at all costs. Bishops would have been too independent. 
Hence there was an episcopal Church without episcopal govern- 
ment; the authority of the Bishop of London was rigidly limited 
by the Colonial Legislatures. When slavery was abolished, the 
decay which has now reached an acute stage began. In 1868 
the grant of £20,000 from the Imperial Treasury for Church 
purposes was withdrawn ; disestablishment was carried out not 
long after by the action of the local Legislatures, though all the 
Colonies have not acted in the same way. In some islands con- 
current endowment has been adopted; in Antigua the Anglican 
community preferred disendowment. In Barbados the Church was 
actually re-established. Generally, according to Professor 
Caldecott, whose experience at Codrington College has given him 
a right to speak, there was no local demand for the withdrawal 
The action was suggested at home. 


of State support. 





English Dictionary: Pronouncing, Explanatory, 
Edited by Thomas Davidson. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 12s. 6d.)—Thero is something of the encyclopedic 
character about this dictionary. This, indeed, is necessary if 
such a work is to meet the popular demand and satisfy the 
popular want. The New English Dictionary “ will stand,” as Mr. 
Davidson says, “ when completed, at the head of all our English 
dictionaries.’ But the “when completed” means a great deal. 
Meanwhile the “ Century Dictionary ” holds the field. This 
volume does not pretend to bea rival ; indeed, it is not comparable 
in point of bulk, but it is likely to be very useful. The editor’s 
“aim has been to include all the common terms of the sciences 
and the arts of life, of astronomy, physiology, and medicine, as 
well as of photography, printing, golf, and heraldry.” “Stymy,” 
to go to golf, and “ dormy ” are both explained, but we do not see 
the peculiar use of “down.” A player who is beaten in “ match- 
play,” reckoned by holes, is so many holes “ down.” ‘“ Match- 
play ” and “ medal-play ” are not dist inguished. Perhaps this is 
hypereritical. But where is the word “rubicon,” so important in 
modern card-playing? The definition of to “stump,” in cricket, 
is not satisfactory. ‘To knock down the wicket when the bats- 
man is out of his ground” would include to run out. The 
batsman must not have touched the ball, if he is said to be 
stumped. “Point” is given, but not “cover point.” “Chase,” 
in tennis, is not given. But these are mere trifles. The book is 
substantially a good one, and the price, considering that there 
are more than twelve hundred and fifty pages, certainly moderate. 


Chambers’s 
Etymological. 


’ 


Claude Duval of Ninety-Five. By Fergus Hum>.—There are 








some exciting features in this story of the second“ Claude Duval,” 
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the actual identity of the highwayman being unsuspected to the 
last. The detective work is of an inferior order, not suchas we 
associate with Fergus Hume’s pen. On the other hand, the lite 
rary qualities of the story are superior to some of the author’s 
productions, and the plot, as indeed are all his plots, is excellent. 
The incident of the midnight chase is thrilling. The old Jew 
makes a clever villain; and, on the whole, we may class the story 
as an exciting and well-contrived fiction, and one sure to furnish 
any reader with an hour or so’s amusement. 

Ha!'f-Text History. By Ascott R. Hope. (A. and C. Black.)— 
These “ Chronicles of School Life” are, as we should expect of 
what Mr. Ascott Hope writes, the “real thing.” Schoolboys and 
their doings are a frequent subject of fiction, often amusing, but 
mostly romantic, if the romantic is remote from reality. “The 
Three McKickshaws” (a local perversion of the Celtic patronymic 
McCuistruc) is a capital story of the friction which may arise from 
the day-boy element; “ French and German” is a tale of much 
interest of two foreign teachers in the Franco-Prussian War days ; 
and “The Parlour-Boarder” illustrates the most vexatious 
and puzzling creature that ever comes in a schoolmaster’s way, 
an artful kleptomaniac. The chronicles are told in a sober, 
a'most prosaic, fashion, but they are genuine. 


Chloe. By Darley Dale. (Bliss, Sands, and Co.)—This is a 
“Comedy of Errors.” It will not injure the interest of the 
story if we give the chief motive. Mr. Paul Dursley is a country 
practitioner, and Mr. Peter Dursley, created Sir Peter Dursley 
shortly after the story has begun, is a London physician of great 
reputation, and the two are twins precisely alike. Sir Peter is 
called in to see a certain Sir John Dane, who is his brother’s 
patient, and prescribes for him two scruples of opium when he 
should have written two grains. Beyond this we shall not 
follow Mr. Darley Dale’s amusing story, with its endless mis- 
understandings and perplexities. There is possibly a little too 
much of it; the joke gets a little threadbare; but it will be 
found readable. 


Scenes from Military Life. By Richard Penny. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.)—This is a volume of good stories, varying, of course, in 
quality and interest, but with an unmistakable ring of sincerity 
about them, the genuine work of one who knows what he is 
w-iting about. ‘The Debating Society,” for instance, might be 
said to bea little long. It is nearly equal in quantity to the 
three that follow it, “ Private the Honourable Fitz,’ “ For Her 
Majesty,” and “The Fair to the Brave,” but not equal in value, 
most readers will think, to even one of them. The last of the 
three is a specially good effort. We strongly recommend this 
volume to our readers. Some of it, probably most of it, will 
please them. 

Over the Open. By W. Phillpotts Williams. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—There is plenty of lively dialogue, mostly concerning 
hounds and horses, in Mr. Williams’s tale. The plot is sufficient 
to start the story, which depends a great deal on the sporting 
chat and the humours of an Irish groom. The hero is a Master 
of the Fox Hounds who goes into a new country, travels across 
the ocean, is supposed to have gone down in a ship, and turns up 
suddenly in the hunting-field; rather a trying shock, one cannot 
help thinking, to the young lady he is in love with. It is a read- 
able tale, the description of hunting society is true enough, and 
this particular set, be it said, is a somewhat superior one. 
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“+ IBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS, 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE 
AUTUMN SEASON. 








“LIBERTY ” CRETONNKS, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DEcoRATIVE, QUAINT, AND VARIED, Dainty Faprics in Exciusive Desicxs 
% x and Colours Harmonies 
Over 200 Patterns, many AT INEXPENSIVE PRICES FoR 
PRINTED Boru Sipes ALIKE, UPHOLSTERY DRAPE KIES 
Prices from 6!d. to 2s. 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. peryd, 
Patterns Port-Iree. Patterns Post-tree, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
0 $ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 














|MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


Oo U R REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 


President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 


E Y E Ss , (now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls, 
3 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 








THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
SECURITY.— 

ASSETS, 1897, EXCEED ... cco coo coe coo cee one vee £92,000,000 
SGRPTUG, 1807, BXCERDS: sco. ese. sie. see. 000 cap 08 7,250,000 








ADAPTABILITY .— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs, 
LIBERALITY.— 


Sonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C- 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


NATIONAL INVESTED FUNDS ... Exceed £5,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS x ys £10,000,000 
All the Protits are Divided amongst the Assured. 
E T Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
ROVID N bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old ave. The practical effect of these 
STIT TION policies in the National Provident Institution 18 that 
IN U the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the ag@ 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
FOR MUTUAL of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. siderable sum in addition, representing a by no meals 
insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 Gra@EcHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


XOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOESTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorongh preparation for the 
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Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under = 
Drilling, gymnastics, AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 27th. 
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FUNDS — £4,000,000. 

LIFE OFFICE 
Established 1810. 


sUN 


Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
sperfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 
which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and ©O.’S Manufac- 
ture pow ber the annexed Trade-Mark, 


DEN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALO3UE sent free on appli- 
wARE cation to 
mem E. DENT and CO, 





6] Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
UND®RWEAR 


CELLULAR UNpEEMS 


HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 

FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
«THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDS®, ¥.C.; 
OLIVER BKOB., 417 OXFOXD S'T'REBT, LONDON, W., 

33 NEW BOND STREET, ,, ” 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 














“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.50 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage ai the 
breakfast table.’’—Society, 

BY ORDER OF THK CZAR,—‘*Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imverial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Svhweitzer’s Cocoatiua—Colonel Auitachkoft,"—(TxLeGkam From 
Sr. PkrExSBURG). 


YREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 
FOR THE 
PRELIMINARY (ENTRANCE) EXAMINATIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES, 
ALSO FOR 
L.L.A. EXAMINATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
The CLASSES will be RESUMED SEPTEMBER 20th-27th. 
Large staff of experience’ and efficient Tutors, 
Sujects:—Literature, Philosophy, History, Modern Languages, Classics, 
Mathematics, Fine Art, Theory of Music, &c 
Students with no intention of und-rgoing Univers'ty Examination, but 
desiring help in home reading, and self-cniture, will find these classes useful, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY, St. Geurge’s Classes, 5 
Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


CARBOROUGH, “WINTERTON,” SOUTH CLIFF.— 
Thorongh Education for GIRLS. Preparation for Examinations, GYM- 
SASIUM on the Premises; games. Special advantages for Physical Culture, 
Art, and Music. Teaching on modern methods. Overwork carefully avoided. 
TWO VACANOIES AT REDUCED FEES for Gentlemen’s DaugLters. Re- 
opens September 19th.—Principal: Mrs. JACKSON SHAWE. 


ANDWICH (KENT)—Sir ROGER MANWOOD'S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Koucation, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a specialitv.—Il]lus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Muaster, E, H. BLAKHNEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin, Coll., Cambridge). 




















ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“‘OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Heid-M stress, Mi-s E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Hizbe>t references. 


FETTES COLL EG EZ, 
Des EDINBURGH. 

, NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 20th. Applications for 
Grospectnses or other information to be aduressed to Mr. JACKSON, Fettes 
Olege, 


LOXPon (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINK FOR WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK 
SQUARE, W.C.—The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDaY, 
Otober 3rd. The five years’ course includes the work necessary for tiie 
es@uinations of the Universities of Loudon, Ireland, and Durham, the Conjoint 
College of Scotland and of Ireland, and the Society of Apothecaries, London, 
All Hospital appointments are open to Students without extra fee, Special 
C.asses are arranged for the examinations of the University of Loudon. —The 
Prospectus, giving full particulars as to fees, Classes, Scholarships, aud Prizes, 
Can be obtained from Miss DOWIE, M.B., Secretary. 


()XFORD B.A. (Classical Honours) DESIRES ENGAGE.- 

MENT as VISITING TUTOR or PRIVATE SECRETARY. Preparation 
for Oxford and Cambridge Pass Examinations, London Matriculation, and 
Public Schools’ Entrance Examinations. Two years’ teaching experience.— 
Address, “BRUCE,” 51 Talfourd Road, S.E. 


N ENGINEER in BIRMINGHAM has a VACANCY 
foran ARTICLED PUPIL. Premium, 100 to 200 guineas, according to 
length of term, &c.—Apply, Box 35, Mundy’s Advertising Offices, Birmingham. 

















OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction im 

Agriculture and Dairy-Farmivg, Estate Management, &c., fer Land-Owners, 
Laud-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. 


Patron— 
H.B.H. The PRINCE of WALES, E.G. 
; PresipentT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MaANaGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the EAKL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
PrrnciraL— 
; The Rev. JOHN B. McULELLAN, M.A, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon. Member of Surveyers’ Institution, and late 
Fellow ot Trinity College, Cambridge, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &¢., 
apply te the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION REGINS TUESDAY, October llth. 





ao COLONIAL COLLEGE. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Founded in January, 1887, under distinguished auspices, for the technical 
edneation and introduction to their future career of young Public Schoolmen 
and others. 

STATESMEN OF THK HIGHEST RANK have fully recognised the value 
of the wo k which haz s nee been done, 

MANY OLD STUDENT3 are pro-perously settled in all parts.of the world. 

By authority of the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, certain 
nominations to the British South Africa Police are entrusted to the Cellege. 

ON THE BEAUTIFUL SKASIDE ESTATE (1,800 aores) of the College, 
in the finest climate for growing youths, the advantages of physical develop- 
ment combined with mental and manual trainiug are probably unique. 

FITLL INFORMWATION from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from the 
LONDON SECRETARY, at 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 

The College, with its farms, dairy, laboratory, workshops, gardens, &c., mav 
be VISITED by aypointment during VACATION.—Stations, WOODBRIDGE, 
MELTON, or FELIXSTOWK, 








QPECIAL TUITION in LONDON for OXFORD and 
Re CAMBRIDGE EXAMS. 

Mr. E. L. HAWKINS (M.A. Oxon) has obtained upwards of 400 successes in 
various Oxford and Camoridge Exams., and is now RECEIVING daily PUPILS 
at 12 VICTORIA STREKT, S.W. 


He also coaches by correspondence. Prospectus and terms on application. 





4\ DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-M'stress ee ae PF 

The School Course includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises, Fees, 4 to 6 guineasa term, Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT Te RM, SEPTEMBER 20th, 1898. Private 
omnibuses daily from Moseley and Hand-worth. A Bvaiding-Howse (Thorne 
Hill, Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Salen YDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 





FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Kntrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hoz’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acre: of eronnd, There are work-hops 
2nd a large gymuasinm. Boys over Ten, 1 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas, 

The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20th. 

Privcipa!, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certiticate in Honours). 





>OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
> CHINE —SCHOOL row BOYS From 6 To 14, 
Honsa stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for gamea, 


Res.dent Masters and Governess. 60, £0, and 1U0 guineas, 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 


{T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
LI SQUAR#.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 
view. xcellart cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P, POTTER. 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

tor Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1893.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
COMVETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OCTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
hLLERSHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
w) modern boarding arrangements. Exc-llent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and hea'thy situation. Illustrated prospectus, Scholsrsnips, 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKKS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13:h and 14th, 


TNHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGELICAL PUBLIO SOHOOL, 
AUTUMN TKRM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
Particulars on Application to the BURSAR. 























T EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


4 DUCATION IN FRANCE.—An ENGLISH LADY 

“{ RECKIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Chalet, near Dieppe. Special 
facilities for French, Music, Sketching; opportunities for every form of healthy 
enjoyment. A faw extra girls received during August and September.—Apply 
to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 








| IGH CROFT (between Haslemere and Godalming).— 
T. ADDISON OHATER, M.A. Oxon., PREPAR*S BOYS for Public 
schools or Royal Navy. References to Many Head-Maaters, Parents, and Old 





Pupils, Head Rugby Scholarship won in Jane, 1898,—Addresr, Milford, Gedslming. 
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ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
HOOLEY HOUSK, PURLEY, SURREY 
(station—Coulsdon, 8.H.R.). 


OLONEL A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR 5. NEARY, 
| J. TINNISWOOD AND J. E. MALON, 


Assisted by an Efficient Staff, 
PKEPARE CANDIDATES FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, MILITIA LITERARY, 
SANDHURST, and WOOLWICH. 


Hooley House is sitnated five miles from Kast Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (S.E.R.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsion Station, 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, allowing of cricket aud tennis, and 
adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There is ample stabling. 


PUPILS CAN JOIN AT ANY TIME, 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The 25th SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
ond AKTS WILL BEGIN on OCTOBER Lith, and the 68th SESSION of the 
SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER 3rd, 1898. 

The Olasses prepare for the following professions: —Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Textile Industries, 
Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and 
Surgery. 

ebay Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medi- 
cine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Ha!! has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR, 








|b tenet SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND.—FIRST 
| GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, with Farm attached. Good bui'dings 
und all modern requirements ; perfect sanitation. Water prononnced 
by analyst to be “exceptionally pure.” Near sea and mountains and 
to stations on Furness and L, and N. W. lines. Preparation for ail Public 
Exams; strong teaching staff. University Exhibitions in connection with the 
tchool. Fees 40 to 50 guineas per annum. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 15th, 
—Rev. T. PRICE, M.A., Head-Master. 


yg ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS- 
t FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London, Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories, Worksuops, Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket Fields. The numbers 
have trebled under the present management, Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Accommodation for Natives of India, Very successful in London Matriculation 
and Preliminary Scientific. Honours List on application to the Head-Master. 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8. 








y ASTBOURNE.—HOME SCHOOL of the highest class 

J for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, First-rate education ; best London 
Masters. Special advantages for Languages, Painting, Music. Fine premises on 
high ground, close to sea and downs. Ad! outdoor games; cycling, riding. 
Resident pupils ouly.—Address, “WHKUFARE,” care of Messrs. Street and Co., 
80 Cornhill, E.C. 





Wee. BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


K ING’S SCHOOL WORCESTER. — 
j FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO HOUSE EXHI- 
BLLIONS, Exam. Nov. 15th, 16th, Valuable University Exhibitions. Healthy 
situation. Modern School-house, — Head - Master, Rev. W. HAIGHTON 
CHAPPEL (formerly House-Maater at Marlborough). 








jie QUADRANT SCHOOL, COVENTRY, for GIRLS. 

—Succeesful preparation for all Exams, Pupils passed on to College; 
Kindergarten Training School. Large premises; perfect sanitation. Tennis, 
cricket, hockey; Swedish Drill by Teacher from Hampstead Physical Train- 
ing College. ‘Terms moderate; highest references. TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 21st.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


GT. JEAN DE LUZ.—A PREPARATORY CLASS for 
kK) SMALL BOYS and GIRLS will be OPENED in OCTOBER next by Miss 
JUCELYN SMITH (for five years Assistant-Mistress in the Sydenham High 
School for Girls, and late Head-Mistress of the West Hill Preparatory School 
for Boys, Sydenham). The pupils will be thoroughly and carefully grounded in 
preparation for the Public Schools, 


ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 
Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 

in Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIKS, in the best part of the city 
(near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision given, 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 
of a French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 








HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.—Charming winter 
and summer resort. Miss LAWRENCE TAYLOR, formerly High School 
Mistress, RECEIVES YOUNG LADIEs.—Address, Chalet Bach, 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
RESDEN HOUSE SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 


DAUGHTERS, hitherto in Avenue Road, South Hampstead, will reopen 
tor the eighteenth year of its course at 
DRESDEN HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
Resident Pupils ouly received. For prospectus, course of studies, &c., apply to 
Principals, Miss POHLER and Miss GOUDKIN, 





N ISS PRICE and Miss WOODS RETURN to TOWN 
i September 26th, when they RECEIVE, as usual, GI. LS of good position, 
thom the age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study or 
other definite cbject, Large airy home, near the Park.—78 Gloucester Place, 
Portman Square, W. 


LS gene AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
' RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of English and 
foreign SCHOOLS and KDUCAYTIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
FSSES, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMLKRICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 











trices, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror 
_ _ YORK PLACH, BAKER STREKT, W. 
Principal aoe cas Miss KTHEL HURLBATT 
The SESSION for 1898-9 BEGINS on THURSDAY, October 6th. 
Students are expected to enter their names between y 
Wednesday, October 5th. ween 3 and 4 o'clock on 
The Inaugural Lecture will be delivered at 4.30 p.m. on Thu 
Further information on application to the PRINCIPAL, reday, October 6th. 


rINUDOR HALL SCHOOL For Girt 
FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMIL1 . 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, 1st Class, Professors: H, G Secle? 
E.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; @. Garcia, Raye’ 
Mons, Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-é3-L.; Herr Lon stg 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &. Large house and grounds a 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Waar 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men, 0 Weed, 


Women), 








= an rrr nirS 
rf\HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GiRIs 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. . 

Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on applicatio 
to the SECRETARY, 


ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, MA 
assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANCIES for TWO BOYs 
prepare for English Schools, or attending Ziirich Schools, giving unrivalled 
modern and scientific education. Strongly recommended by H.M.'s Minister is 
Switzerland,—Plattenhof, Ziirich. . 


\LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH — 


Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &. Strong staff; small classes” 
Boys very successful in the ndon Matriculation Examination, Climate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys, si 


i OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—House situateg 

on sandy soil, 400 ft. above sea level. Preparation for Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools, and for the Royal Nayy 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 20ih.  Prospectas 
on application.—G, K, OLIVIER, M.A., TOWER HOUSE, DORKING. 


Vy OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.— HOME 
I' SOHOOL. The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, Sep. 
tember 22nd, Reference kindly allowed to Mrs, Benson, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter 
Professor John Ruskin, Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectu:, 
apply to Miss HELEN E, BAYNES. F 























YREPARATORY SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
JSLE OF WIGHT.—Mr. EDWARD F.SHEPHERD, M.A. Oxon (married), 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiring equable climate and individual care, to 
prepare for Public Schools. Large house and grounds. Specially suitable for 
Anglo-Indian and delicate boys. Strongly recommended by medical men. 
Mis, Shepherd will take entire charge of a fewsmall Anglo-Indian children (boys 
or girls) as companions to her own. Reference to parents of past aud present 
pupils and others.—Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 


N ONMOUTH GRAMMAR CHOOL 





SCHOOL. 
Head-Master ... ... ... E. H. CULLEY, Esq., M.A. 
INEXPENSIVE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
£1,000 4 YEAR IN SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 
. Many Recent Succeesea, 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER I7th, 1898. 
Next Examination for Foundation Scholarships in December. 





| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECKMBER 7th to 9th, for 
Classies, Maths., and Army Class subjects, Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &c., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur- 
roundings, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Hvad-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides. SPECIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This year’s 
successes include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ College, 
Cambridge, a Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Woolwica 
Entrances (12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance two Preliminary Scientific Passes 
(London University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to 
£70 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1898-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, October Srd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 3p.m. by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 
viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physio- 
logy, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; One of £50 in Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year’s Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals, : 

Special Olasses are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hespital can be seen on application to the 
MEDIOAL SECRETARY. 

‘The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arranvements are 
made for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualitied Prac- 
titioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. sue 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


Secretary. 
H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations ab 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shouid be sent to the Mauagers 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 




















yO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. ‘Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
Tondon. Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
sOcIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by CO. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


18,825.—£5 17s. is needed to complete an allowance of 7s. 6d. a week to a very 

" vectable widow, aged 73. Her husband earned very small wages, yet they 
— £50, waich they lived upon for some years. Her daughtw: takes care of 
her, and her sons help. a 

15,257.—-An East-End Committee appeal for £5 17s. to continue a weekly 
vowance of 78. 6d. to a widow, aged 78, Her late husband had a small pension 
pee a County Benefit Society. The balance of the allowance now asked for is 
‘ ntributed by a niece, who is the only relative, and by a private donor. 


164,—-£5 48. is required to complete an allowance to a very respectable 
d75and 74, Their children give 6:. weekly, and a private donor Is. 6d. 





19, 
couple, age 

19,503,—£3 5s. is wanted to complete an allowance to a very respectable single 
woman, She supported an invalid mother and sister during many years, and 
was therefore unable to put aside anything for her own old age. She is now 69, 
and in delicate health, and is consequently unable to contribute much towards 
her own support, though she does what she can in the way of caretaking, &c. 





17,215.—The sum of £6 103. is required to complete an allowance to a highly 
respectable woman of 73, formerly a cook, but in bad health for the list ten 
years; her own savings have long been exhausted, and she has no relations who 
can help. as 

18,177.—An Eastern Committee ask for help to continue a ponsion of 6s. 6d. 
werkly toa very respectable widow aged 73. Has been a small shopkeeper, Re- 
lations and clergy help. £5 17s. is required, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Py 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two = Three Prionds may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITR IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
} and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 

















per annum. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (i100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
ef FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Scale of Charges for Adbertisements, 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£1010 O| Narrow Column 

5.5 0 | Half-Column .... 
212 6 {| Quarter-Column 
Companies. 
PURO PAGO: ..iscdicessvorssceceees £14 14 0| Inside Page ..... eeidedécecsauvaeed £12 12 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
3road column, half-width of page, 10s, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








Cerms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Haly- Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. 
Kingdom ..., HE 8 Gis OTR SB icccee 07 2 





Tr ‘ ‘ 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


DS ae oss ssceecvad ccna Sescesescastacenness o I Civecia Gib Sis. 





, Seen and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
aker,” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the Jirst post on Friday. 





(*,* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so 
far as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 
avove Gs. in price. ] 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
BISMARCK: 


SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 


*," For full particulars of this great work, 
see special advertisement tn this tssue. 








New and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


With numerous Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 


TIMES.—* A vivid and simple narrative of things actually seen by a fighting 
man who, during forty-one years of Indian service, saw more hard fighting than 
almost any other Englishman of our time.” 





In 2 vols,, [llustrated, bound in White Buckram Elegant, Extra Crown 8vo, 
246, 


net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Enc- 


lish, French, German, Italian, and Danish Trans’ations, comparatively 
arrange i in accordance with the Text of Edward Fitzgerald's Version, with 
further Selections, Notes, Biographies, Bibliographies, and other Material. 
Hdited by NatHan Haske. Doug. 





NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE LATE MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Crown 8vo, 68, 


THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BARRERE, 


ISABEL DYSART. By Mrs. OieHant. 





THE NOVELS OF ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in Orown 8vo, blue cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. each, 
New Monthly just published. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


LADY.—** Miss Carey’s novels are always welcome; they are out of thecommon 
run, immaculately pure, and very high in tone.” 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. 


CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
MORNING POST.— A delightful novel.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A splendid romanee,” 





MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6p. SERIES.—New Volame, 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. By F. Marios 


CRAWFORD. 
SPEAKER.—“ It is told with all Mr. Crawford’s refinement and snbtlety...... 
There is something in ‘A Rose of Yesterday’ which makes the book linger witha 
distinct aroma of its own in the reader’s memory.” 








NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY F. J. A. HORT. 


CAMBRIDGE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW VOLUME BY MRS. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE STANDARD OF LIFE, and other 


Studies. By Mrs. BErnagp BosanQuet, Author of “ Rich and Poor.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoxy, Code UnNIcopr. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





wants. Our KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., will be ready shortly. 
We offer Whymper’s “ Ascent of Matterhorn,” 1880, 35s. We want Kipling’s 
“‘ Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HOLLAND COMPANY, Book 
Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


( UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— Please state 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 


{AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSU™” 
ff With the English Me....ings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown S8vo, 6s. 


RODEN’S CORNER. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR of “THE SOWERS,” “WITH EDGED TOOLS,” 
“IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” &c. 





NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S GOMPLETE WORKS. 


Now ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO “PUN °4.” With 20 
Full-page Illustrations, 26 Woodcuts, and an En.) .ving of the Author by 
Samuel Laurence. 

*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, » til the entire Edition 

is completed on April 15th, 1£¢. 

*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, vill be sent post-free on 

application. 





Sixth Impression now ready. 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 


COLLECTIONS & RECOLLECTIONS 


By ‘‘ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


The Daily Telegraph.—" A perfect mine of good things......Certainly one of 
the most amusing ‘ Kecollections’ that have appeared for miny years.” 


New and Revised Edition of 
ESMARCH'S AMBULANCE LECTURES. 


NOW READY, SIXTH EDITION, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 2s, 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


Six Ambulance Lectures. By Dr. Frinprich EsmarcuH, Translated from 
the German by H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Stillman’s “Venus and Apollo in 
Painting and Sculpture,” magnificent Plates (£6 6s.), 50s.; Norgate’s ** An- 

gevin Kings,” 2 vols. (32s.), 12s. 6d.; Galton’s ‘* Hereditary Genius,” 5s, 6d.; 
“ Naval and Military Trophies” (£7 7s.), 38s.; Walton and Cotton’s “ Angler,” 
Best Edition (£6 Gs.), 383. All Quite New. WANTED, Moore’s “ Alps in 1864,” 





GORDON AVENGED. 

NOW READY. CHEAP EDITION, 
THE JOURNAL OF MAJOR-GEN 
C. G. GORDON, GB, 

AT KHARTOUM. 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Will be read by the whole of the English-speaki 
the world.”—Times. “i one ne 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and (0, [tj 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, Wo. 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM “THE SPECTATOR” 


To which ave added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, ¢ 








With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEy, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book,” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding ; 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 3 i 


rn 
5 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.¢, 


m (14 days). LISBON, TANGIF 
£9 OS. C R U I S E GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS 
' AJACCIO, MARSHILLES, September 27th. - 
£26 5s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, and ATHENS CRUISE. Extended Cruises 

including Constantinople, &c.; also Nile Tour to Luxor, 5 

On the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr, PEROWND, 

This magnificent ocean steam yacht, tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000, is fitted with 
all modern comforts, electric light, excellent cuisine, 


Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Eugton, 
London, N.W. 





yu E SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 
Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., § 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 

Not until you write with a‘* SWAWN ”? will you realise its inestimable value, 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce: it as a perfect pen, 

It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of ail peus most famous, 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting t» select a suitable pen. 

Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
54 REGENT STREFT, W., LONDON; & 3 KXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 


| nes ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 








£3 offered.—BAKER’S GREAT bOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


INVESTED FUNDS ws os owes awe SS £30, 000,000 





LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


Patron—H.R.H. tot PRINCK or WALES, K.G. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
LIBRARY, 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by tue 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; The Right. Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON ; Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 


HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.O.M.G., K.O.B., F.R.S. 
Trustees—Right Hon, Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 


Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S,I. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. 
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BISMARCK: 


SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 


BEING A DIARY KEPT BY 


DR. 


MORITZ BUSCH 


During Twenty-Five Years’ Official and Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 





3 VOLUMES, 30s. net. 





EXTRACTS FROM 


The work which I now present to the German people contains an almost com- 
plete account of all the events of which I was a witness during my intercourse of 
over twenty years with Prince Bismarck and his entourage. Part of it is not 
entirely new, as I have embodied in it portions of the book published by me in 
1878, under the title ‘‘Prinee Bismarck and his People during the Franco- 
German War.” I have, however, restored the numerous passages which it was 
then deemed expedient to omit, and I have aiso dispensed with the many modi- 
fications by which, at that time, certain asperities of language had to be toned 
down. The bulk of the present work consists of a detailed narrative of the 
whole period of my intercourse with the Prince, both before and after the French 


campaign. 





THE OBJECT OF THE WORK. 


The sole object of the diary which forms the basis of this work was to serve 
as arecord of the whole truth so far as I had been able to ascertain it with my 
own eyes and ears. Any other object was out of the question, as it was im- 
possible that I could desire to deceive myself. I wish neither to be an eulogist 
noracensor. To my mind, panegyric was superfluous, and fault-finding was for 
mo an impossibility. The profound reverence which I feel for the genius 
of the hero, and my patriotic gratitude for his achievements, have not 
deterred me from communicating numerous details which will be displeasing 
to many persons. These particulars, however, are part of the historic 
character of the personality whom I am describing. The gods alone are free 
from error, passion, and changes of disposition. They alone have no seamy side 
and no contradictions. Even the sun and moon show spots and blemishes, but 
notwithstanding these they remain magnificent celestial orbs. The picture pro- 
duced out of the materials which I have here brought together may present 
harsh and rough features, but it has hardly a single ignoble trait. Its crudence 
only adds to its truth to Nature, its individuality, and its clearness of outline. 
It must furthermore be remembered that many of the bitter remarks, such as 
those made previous to March, 1890, were the result of temporary irritation, 
while others were perfectly justified. The strong self-confidence manifested in 
some of these utterances, and the angry expression of that need for greater 
power and more liberty of action, common to all men of genius and energetic 
character, arose from the consciousness that, while he alone knew the true 
object to be pursued and the fitting means for its achievement, his knowledge 
could not be applied because the right of final decision on all occasions belonged 
by hereditary privilege to more or less mediocre and narrow minds. 


THE AUTHORITY FOR PUBLICATION. 


I will allow the Prince himself to answer the question as to my authority for 
communicating to others without any reserve all that I ascertained during my 
intercourse with him, ‘Once I am dead you can tell everything you like, 
absolutely everything you know,” said Prince Bismarck to me iu the course of a 
conversation I had with him on February 24th, 1879. I saw clearly in the way 
in which he looked at me that, in addition to the permission I had already re- 
ceived on previous occasions, he wished that I should then consider myself entirely 
free and expressly released from certain former engagements, some of which 
had been assumed by myself, while others had been imposed upon me. Since 
then my knowledge increased owing to his growing confidence in me, while his 
authorisation and the desire that I should use what I knew to the advantage 
of his memory remained undiminished. On March 2lst, 1891, during one of 
my last visits to Friedrichsruh, the Prince—apparently prompted by a notice 
which he had read in the newspapers—remarked, “Little Busch (Biischlein) 
will one day, long after my death, write the secret history of our time from the 
best sources of information.” I answered, ‘‘ Yes, Prince; but it will not 
be a history, properly speaking, as I am not capable of that. Nor will it be 
long after your death—which we naturally pray to be deferred as long as 
Possible—but on the contrary very soon after, without any delay. In 
these corrupt times the truth cannot be known too scon.” The Prince made no 
answer, but I understood his silence to indicate approval. Finally, in the pre- 
ceding year, he had affirmed the absolutely unrestricted character of my 
authority, On March 15th, 1890, when the measures for his dismissal were 
already in progress, and he himsclf was engaged in packing up a variety of 
papers preparatory to his journey (a work in which I was allowed to assist him), 
he asked me to copy a number of important documents for him and to retain 
the originals and copies in my possession, On his remarking that I could get 





PREFACE. 


these documents copied, I called his attention to the fact that a stranger micht 
betray their contents to third parties. He replied, “Oh, I am not afraid of 
that! He canif he likes! Ihave no secrets amongst them—absolutely none.’’ 
That statement, ‘*I have no secrets,” gave me liberty, at least for a later time, 
to publish those State papers the contents of which I had hitherto kept secret, 
as he must unquestionably have known better than I or the rest of the world 
who may have held other views on the subject. 


INDIFFERENCE TO CRITICISM. 


So far respecting the essential point. That he whom I honour as the first of 
men sanctioned my undertaking is entirely sufficient for me. I do not ask 
whether others give it their blessing. The great majority of those referred to 
have since departed from this life and taken their places in the domain of 
history, where the claim for indulgent treatment is no longer valid. Those who 
are still with us may believe me when I assure them that in now publishing 
these pages I have no thought of causing them pain or of injuring them in any 
way. Isimply consider that I am not at liberty to preserve silence on those 
matters which may prove unpleasant to them in view both of my own duty to 
tell the who%e truth, and of the desire expre:sed by the Chancellor (to whom I 
still feel myself bound in obedience) that nothing should be concealed. The 
diplomatic world, im particular, must be represeated here as it reallyis. In that 
respect this book may be described as a mirror for diplomatists, 


CAPACITY FOR THE TASK. 


I must leave the reader to form his own opinion as to my capacity for observa- 
tion and the discovery of the truth...... For several years I was acquainted with 
everything that went on in the Central Bureau of the German Foreign Office, 
and later, in aldition to what I ascertained through the confidence of the 
Prince, I obtained not a little information from Lothar Bucher which re- 
mained a secret, not only for private persons, but often for high officials of the 
Ministry. 


I was assisted in the fulfilment of this task by my faculty of concentration, 
which my reverence for the Prince and the practice which I had in the course of 
my official duties rendered gradually more intense, and by a memory which, 
although not naturally above the average, was also developed by constant exer- 
cise to such a degree that ina short time it enabled me to retain all the main 
points of long explanations and stories, both serious and humorous, from the 
Chancellor’s lips almost literally, until such time as I could commit them to 
paper—that is to say, unless anything special intervened, a mishap which I was 
usually able to avert. The particulars here given were accordingly, almost 
without exception, written down withia an hour after the conversations therein 
referred to occurred. For the most part they were jotted down immediately on 
small slips of paper, only the points and principal catchwords being noted, but 
which made it easy, however, to complete the whole entry later on, 


SERVICES TO THE PRINCE. 


This sharp ear and faithful memory, joined with a quick eye, stood me in 
good stead in the years of welcome service which I undertook as a private in- 
cividual for the Prince, To these and to the habit of putting all that I had 
experienced, seen, and heard in black on white without delay, I owe the accurate 
accounts of the memorable conversation of April 11th, 1877, of the visit to Varzin 
and the statements made by the Chancellor on that occasion, as well as the long 
list of detailed reports of pregnant and characteristic conversations that I had 
with him from the year 1878 up to 1890 in the palace and garden at Berlin when, 
at times of crisis or under other circumstances, I was either invited by the 
Prince, or called on him without invitation for the purpose of obtaining news 
for the Grenzboten or foreign newspapers. I kept up the same habit of coms 
mitting everything of moment to paper during my various visits of shorter or 
longer duration between the years 1833 and 1839 to Friedrichsruh, where in the 
year last mentioned I was engaged for several weeks in arranging the Prince’s 
private letters and other documents. This custom also served me well ia that 
ever-memorable week in March, 1890, when I spent some of the darkest days of 
that period in the Prince’s immediate vicinity, nor did it fail me when [ again 
greeted him in the Sachsenwald in 1891 and 1893, and was able to convince my 
self that in the interval his confidence in me had as little diminished as had my 


loyalty towards him, 
MORITZ BUSCH. 
Leipzig, July 30th, 1598, 
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